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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt’s on the 16th. the New 
Rebuff ork Republican State 
Committee met in this 
city, the call stating that the business 
would be to set the time and place for the 
State convention. Meanwhile Mr. Gris- 
com asked Mr. Roosevelt to consent 
to be named as temporary chairman at 
the convention, which will be held Sep- 
tember 27. But the “old guard,” whose 
leaders, in the State committee, are T. L. 
Woodruff, J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., W. L. 
Ward and William Barnes, Jr., re- 
senting the ambition of Mr. Griscom 
and the asserted attempt at dictation by 
Mr. Roosevelt, determined to give them 
a severe lesson. Therefore, they secured 
the choice of Vice-President Sherman 
by a vote of 20 to 15. Mr. Roosevelt 
issued the following statement : 

“To the various persons who asked me 
whether I would accept the position of tem- 
porary chairman of the State convention I 
said that I would do so only if they were sure 
after knowing my attitude that they desired 
me, because my speech would be of such a 
character that it might help if the convention 
nominated the right kind of man on a clean- 
cut, progressive platform, but that it would 
not if neither the right kind of a man were 
nominated nor the right kind of a platform 
adopted.” 

Mr. Woodruff laughs at the idea that 
Colonel Roosevelt may be elected as a 
delegate to the convention, and states 
further that there is no chance that Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s direct primary measure 
will be adopted into the platform. It 
would appear that it was intended defi- 
nitely to rebuke Mr. Roosevelt for his 
aligning himself with Governor Hughes 
as to this measure. It is declared that 
now the ex-President has been four 
times rebuffed since his return; first, 
when he went to the support of Gov- 


ernor Hughes in regard to the direc. 
primary nomination bill; again in his 
support of Mr. Garfield in Ohio; finally 
in his failure to have his nephew, 
Theodore T. Robinson, nominated 


‘for Congress in Vice-President Sher- 


man’s district. Mr. Sherman will 
accept the position as temporary 
chairman and make the usual speech. 
He regards his choice as an en- 
dorsement of the President’s admin- 
istration. The Democrats are jubilant 
over this division of the Republican 
party, and even some Republicans de- 
clare that this action of the “old guard” 


‘was taken with the expectation of losing 


the Governor at the next election, but 
with the hope of saving the Legislature 
and party control. 


J 


The minority report 
of the Senate Com- 
mittee on wages and 
cost of living has just been issued, and 
is in the form of a reply to the majority 
report, Senator Lodge chairman, which 
was published several months ago. The 
minority members are the Democrats, 
Senators Johnston, of Alabama, Clark, 
of Arkansas, and Smith, of South Car- 
olina. They say: 

“In all the United States there were § per 
cent. of the people directly financially inter- 
ested in maintaining the exorbitant tariff on 
woollen goods, and perhaps less than one per 
cent. of this 5 per cent. got 95 per cent. of the 
spoils beyond a living; and yet every citizen 
must have woolen garments and blankets.” 

They declare that the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff favors. the rich as against the 
poor : 

“Champagne was put on the schedules at 


from 54 to 66 per cent., while wearing apparel 
was taxed from 80 to 92 per cent.” 


Senate Minority 
Report on Prices 
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They say the President was deceived 
as to the reduction claimed: 


“The President argued that inasmuch as 654 
items were reduced and 220 increased there 
was a revision downward. It is an argument 
based on numbers, not results.” 


The power of the trusts, they say, de- 
pends on the tariff: 


“There are few trusts that could survive a 
revenue tariff. So enormous have been their 
profits that we find organizations springing 
up all over the country, like the Elgin Board 
of Trade, the wholesale grocers, lumber deal- 
ers—associations that have contributed largely 
to the advance in prices and the frauds per- 
petrated by manufacturers of certain goods in 
reducing the weight or contents of packages 
from 20 to 50 per cent. and maintaining the 
same price.” 

There must also, the report continues, 
be some kind of agreement among the 
cerea! food manufacturers. Finally, 
there is this inconsistency in the claims 
of the friends of the tariff: 


“It is difficult to understand how any one 
can favor high rates of duty if he does not 
honestly believe that it will increase the prices 
to be realized by the manufacturers producing 
the article affected by diminishing or destroy- 
ing competition, and thus necessarily increas- 
ing the cost to the consumer. 
many times mournfully warned that any reduc- 
tion in rates would flood our country with 
lower-priced German products .and that the 
smoke of American manufactures would dis- 
appear from the heavens. Now we are in- 
formed that the tariff has not increased the 
cost of those articles entering into every house- 
hold and administering to the health and com- 
fort of every family.” 


They ‘quote Great Britain’s experi- 
ence as proof that free trade will not 
reduce wages: 


“Great Britain is a free-trade nation, ai.d it 
is the most prosperous nation in the world 
except our own. Shoals of emigrants from 
the tariff-ridden nations of France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia go to England to work. But 
Englishmen do not. emigrate to those countries 
because the standard of living is lower. The 
general testimony is that the rate of wages for 
all mechanical trades is substantially higher in 
Great Britain than in those protectionist coun- 
tries, while the prices of necessities are lower, 
leaving the Englishman a wider margin to live 
upon. It is about sixty years since Great Britain 
adopted free trade, and during that time, ac- 
cording to a table published in Whitaker’s 
Almanac, wages have increased 81.7 per cent. 
and prices only 3 per cent.” 


As to popular extravagance as a 
cause of high prices they say: 

“We are free to admit that many of our citi- 
zens have been living extravagantly. But it does 


not lie in the mouth of the majority to reproach 
them: ... Ordinary common sense and prudence 
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would warn the private citizen not to increase 
his family expense when prices were advan- 
cing; ordinary common honesty should cause 
legislators to reduce appropriations to the 
necessities of government at all times. .. . In 
ten years the annual burdens of Federal tax- 
ation have increased more than $376,000,000— 
a per capita now of more than $4. This must 
be felt in the cost of living.” 
: & 

As to reports that the 
President wished his 
retirement, Speaker 


Opposition to 
Speaker Cannon 


Cannon said: 


“I don’t believe Mr. Taft contemplates any 

such action. The President is not the kind 
of man to yield to every passing whim of a 
minority. The men you have named as being 
objectionable to Mr. Taft are the very ones 
who aided to the best of their ability in pass- 
ing the laws the Chief Executive demanded 
of the last Congress. We gave him what he 
wanted and he knows who to trust. . . . The 
insurgents won’t get rid of me as easily as 
they think.” 
This has provoked a declaration from 
Congressman Longworth, of Ohio. 
Following an interview with President 
Taft and Vice-President Sherman and 
Senator Crane, this is regarded as an in- 
dication of the President’s desire. Mr. 
Longworth’s statement is as follows. 


“In view of Mr. Cannon’s unequivocal decla- 
ration that he intends to be a candidate for 
Speaker of the next House I think it is in- 
cumbent upon those of us who are candidates 
for membership in the next House who have 
made up our minds upon our course of action 
and have positive views upon the subject to 
state our position publicly... . 

“I shall oppose Mr. Cannon’s election as 
Speaker and I shall do so in the manner that 
I consider the proper and effective one for 
the settlement of controversies in my party, 
namely, in the Republican caucus. I made up 
my mind before the adjournment of the last 
session of Congress that Mr. Cannon could 
not be re-elected Speaker and my opinion has 
been strengthened since thru correspondence 
and talks with my colleagues. I am not re- 
ferring to those who have openly opposed him 
in the past but to those who like myself have 
supported him... . 

“IT have genuine affection for Mr. Cannon 
as a man and the highest respect for his splen- 
did fighting qualities. I have supported him 
five times for the Speakership, having voted 
four times for his election and once against 
removal, but I cannot do.so again. I repeat 
that I shall oppose the re-election of Mr. Can- 
non to the Speakership and that I am firmly 
of the opinion that his re-election is impossi- 
ble.” 


In response Mr. Cannon at first replied 
contemptuously that he would not trust 
fakes nor fight windmills, but later he 
issued a milder statement, in which he 
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teferred to the legislation during the 
eight years that he has been Speaker, 
and concluded : 


“In the event of my re-election as a mem- 
ber of the House I shall attend and abide by 


the action of the Republican caucus, and from . 


his statement Mr. Longworth will do the same, 
as will every Republican member of the 
House... . 

“If any Republican candidate for Congress 
feels that his position as a candidate on the 
Republican ticket would be strengthened by 
pledging that he will not support me in a Re- 
publican caucus I have no objection to his 
making the pledges. The only test that I would 
make as to the Republicanism of a candidate 
for Congressman is, will he if elected attend 
the Republican caucus and abide by the same 
in the organization of the House and the enact- 
ment of legislation in pursuance of Republican 
policies ?” 


The Iowa Congressmen have agreed 
not to vote for Mr. Cannon for 
Speaker : 

& 
Mayor Gaynor’s recovery 
Various Items has been normal and 
rapid, altho the bullet 
had not been extracted up to Monday. 


He was then sitting up part of the day, 


and expected to be able to leave the 
hospital in ten days.~——Three former 
executive officers of the [Illinois 
Central Railroad have been arrested for 
frauds of $1,500,000 in construction. 
They are Frank B. Harriman, formerly 
general manager, Charles L. Ewing, 
formerly manager of lines north of the 
Ohio river, and John M. Taylor; 
formerly general storekeeper. Many 
others are said to be involved. Of 
the Western forest fires the most serious 
has been in Montana, where railroad 
men and soldiers have been fighting 
with poor success. The town of Wal- 
lace has been half destroyed, with 
a loss of life. Large manufacturing 
and mining plants were destroyed, and 
the death list for the State will exceed 
100. Thousands of homeless people 
have been removed by special trains.— 
Fires are reported from various places 
doing great damage. The condition is 
the worst known in the history of the 
State———The National Negro Business 
League, of which Dr. ashington is 
president, has been holding its annual 
meeting in this city, with 1,100 dele- 
gates from twenty-five States. Mr. 
Roosevelt made to them his first speech 
since his return and aroused great en- 
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thusiasm. Dr. Washington claimed 
/$600,000,000 wealth for the 10,000,000 
negroes. Those in Georgia last year 
paid taxes on 1,536,760 acres of land, 
and Virginia negroes on _ 1,517,500. 
—The violence in the street car strike 
at Columbus, O., has been subdued by the 
vigorous action of Governor Harmon, 
and the troops have been withdrawn. 
The troops were held in reserve for use 
in case of violence, but the mayor was 
expected to patrol the streets and pro- 
tect the cars. In case of necessity the 
soldiers’ orders were to shoot to kill. 
The primary elections in Nebraska were 
against county option in both parties. In 
the Democratic primaries Dahlman, anti- 
Bryan and anti-local option, defeated 
Shallenberger, pro-Bryan and who would 
sign a local option act, altho not eager 
for it. For Senator G. M. Hitchcock 
defeated Mr. Metcalfe, editor of Mr. 
Bryan’s Commoner, by three to one. The 
insurgents fared badly in the Republican 
primaries, only one insurgent being nom- 
inated. Burkett, standpatter, is elected 
three to one against Whedon, insurgent. 
For Governor, Aldrich, standpatter, is 
nominated. At the November election 
in Louisiana a constitutional amendment 
will be offered for vote which if passed, 
will allow the State to raise $6,500,000 
for the proposed Panama Exposition in 
New Orleans. The Women’s Era Club, 
of New Orleans, asked that women be 
allowed to vote on this question, but the 
Senate refused. The Republican pri- 
mary elections in California have gone 
strongly insurgent. Hiram Johnson has 
nearly 30,000 majority over the Stalwart 
candidate. Two Stalwart Congressmen, 
McKinlay and McLachlan, the latter 
beaten by William E. Kent, for whom 
Mr. Pinchot stumped the district. Con- 
gressman E, E. Hayes is renominated. 
Engelbrecht and Smith, regulars, may 
have been renominated, as also were 
three other Stalwarts who were unop- 
posed. For Senator John D. Works, in- 
surgent, seems to have a small majority. 
Owing to the split in the Republican 
party the Democrats hope to elect their 
candidate, Theodore A. Bell, whose atti- 
tude on railroad domination is the same 
as that of Mr. Johnson. The New 
York Democratic State Committee has 
fixt the date for its convention on Sep- 
tember 29, two days after the Republi- 
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can, and at Rochester. The sentiment in 
the committee is said to favor Mayor \ 
Gaynor for Governor. 


Js 


Pedro Montt, President 

of Chile since 1906, a 
passenger on the 
steamship Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
sailing from New York on the day of 
the assault upon Mayor Gaynor on that 
steamer’s deck, died at Bremen, August 
16, of angina pectoris. His death was 
the result of overwork, and overwork in 
the interests of good government and 
the economic development of Chile. He 
was planning to remain in Europe for a 
year, beginning with taking the waters 
at Bad Nauheim. His term of presi- 
dency ran until June, 1911. The late 
chief executive was sixty-four years of 
age, and the son of a former President. 
He began his official career in 1868, 
when, at the age of twenty-two years, 
he entered the lower House of the Con- 
gress. He became leader of the Lib- 
eral party in that house, and then, suc- 
cessively, Senator, Councillor of State, 
and Minister to the United States. In 
this last capacity he served Chile for 
some twenty years, and became thoroly 
acquainted with our country. His favor- 
ite project has been the abandonment of 
the pernicious paper currency, and the 
resumption of gold payments, and just 
before undertaking his last voyage this 
policy received a check, when the 
Congress passed over his veto a cur- 
rency bill failing to make the reform for 
which he so long stood. The late Presi- 
dent was, also, an advocate of retrench- 
ment, in national expenditures; of peace 
between Chile and the world at large, 
and of railway extension. Since leav- 
ing Chile, he had been criticised by the 
native press on the ground of extrava- 
gance, and a deficit was said to be im- 
pending. In New York, replying to these 
statements, he said: 

“My Administration has been under great 
expense, I admit, but all for the betterment 
of the country. We have greatly improved 
our school system, and among other things 
installed 600 miles of modern railroad.” 

His death is a great loss to his coun- 
try, but will probably result in no im- 
mediate change in the Chilean govern- 
mental policy or financial status. His 
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funeral takes place at Berlin today. 
Elias Ferdandez, Minister of the Inter- 
ior, will continue to act as chief executive 
until a successor to President Montt is 
chosen, in November. The govern- 
ment of Ecuador is sending the cruiser 
“Bolivar” to Chile to assist in the celebra- 
tion of the centennial of Chilean liberty, 
and has issued a decree establishing a 
period of national mourning for the 
death of the late President of the sister 
republic. Chile declared her independ- 
ence September 18, 1810; altho full 
freedom was not achieved till 1818. 
Ten cases of bubonic plague were re- 
ported in Ecuador during the first fort- 
night of August. A* protocol was 
signed by Brazil and Argentina on 
August 18, in full satisfaction of recent 
flag insults at the capitals of both coun- 
tries. An offensive and defensive treaty 
between Brazil, Argentina and Chile is 
likely to be the next step. Intense 
hatred of the British prevails at Ceiba, 
Honduras, and three Jamaicans of 
British citizenship have recently been 














‘killed there, while others have been mal- 


treated or dispossessed of their property. 
Being unable to secure redress, the 
British consul sent for a cruiser, which, 
under command of Captain Thesinger, 
has now put in an appearance, the com- 
mander demanding immediate indem- 
nity. Granada, the most important 
Nicaraguan town on the Pacific Coast, 
was captured by the insurgents on Au- 
gust 19; and the commander, General 
Mena, marched toward Managua. On 
August 21 another insurgent victory was 
won, and the general in command of the 
Government troops engaged, Hernando 
Rivas, lost his life. The capture of the 
capital followed, without bloodshed, tho 
not without pillage, and Juan J. Estrada 
was proclaimed President. 

& 

Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd 
George has had little 
peace since voting against the so-called 
“conciliation bill” providing for a partial 
extension of the suffrage. He himself 
claims that his opposition squares with 
earlier utterances, as his Albert Hall 
speech. The bill for which he refused to 
vote did not, he says, “come up to the 
conditions under which I undertook to 
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vote for woman suffrage in the House of 
Commons. What were those conditions? 
The first was that the bill should be a 
democratic one, and the second was that 
there should be some evidence that 
women really asked for it.”"——-On Au- 
gust 20, the “Orion,” the eleventh Brit- 
ish battleship of the Dreadnought type, 
was launched at Portsmouth, a fortnight 
after the launching of the colossal 
cruiser-battleship “Lion.” The new ves- 
sel has a displacement of 22,500 tons. 
Her turbines will be of 27,000 horse 
power, giving a speed of 21 knots, and 
her crew will number about a thousand 
officers and men. The King and Queen 
of Spain were present at the launching. 
Eighteen of the crew of the British 
cruiser “Bedford” were killed on August 
21, when the warship ran ashore on the 
island of Quelport, at the entrance of 
the Yellow Sea. There is little 
hope of saving the vessel. The 
threatening tone of announcements 
of Carlist and Republican meetings 
in Catalonia, to be held on August 
18, led the Spanish Government to for- 
bid those meetings. The Carlists are 
now preparing for open air demonstra- 
tions on August 28, calling upon the 
faithful to defend “holy religion and 
Mother Church” against “the accursed 
government.” The proclamations close 
with an exhortation to “exterminate the 
incendiaries of convents and the violators 
of nuns.” The Government has instruct- 
ed its Secretary of the Vatican Embassy 
to call to the attention of the Holy See 
the violent sermons preached by the 
Spanish clergy. These sermons are, ac- 
cording to the note of instructions, “in- 
sulting to the Spanish ministers and in- 
flaming the populace.” 








Js 
i ald While Major Davidson, 
Beleium of our own Northwestern 
e Military Academy, has 
been experimenting with rapid-fire 


guns mounted on automobiles, especial- 
ly as an agent for the destruction 
of military balloons, French military 
experimenters continue to extend 
their tests of the aeroplane. Great 
enthusiasm has been created over 
the 488-mile cross country race, from 
Paris (Issy-les-Molineaux) thru Troyes, 
Nancy, Charleville, Douai, Amiens, back 
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again to Paris. Military “airmen” did 
not, indeed, compete, but followed the 
route of those contesting for the Paris. 
Matin’s prize of $20,000. This route 
was marked by flags flown from church- 
steeples, and by the smoke of bonfires; 
and was followed by many automobilists. 
The prize was won by Alfred Le Blanc, 
who will fly this autumn in this country. 
Only one other aviator, of the thirty-five 
who registered, and the nine who set 
out, finished all six legs of this try- 
ing race. Le Blanc and his runner-up, 
Aubrun by name, have been the guests 
of the city of Paris at a formal dinner, 
and received gold medals at the 
hands of the municipality. Both used 
Blériot machines with Gnome engines. 
This circular race, which began on 
August 7 and was concluded on the 
seventeenth, was the first aeroplane con- 
test wherein the schedule was fixed weeks 
ahead, regardless of weather conditions. 
The entire distance was covered in II 
hours, 56 minutes. On the final day, 
thousands of Parisians betook them- 
selves to the maneuvre-field at Issy. 
One of the incidents of the aerial com- 
petition was a race from Douai to 
Amiens—fifty miles—between Le Blanc, 
the winner, and a flock of forty-seven 
homing pigeons. The first pigeon was 
beaten by six minutes and twenty sec- 
onds—-On August 16 an aeroplane 
race between Paris and London was 
started, when Hubert Latham and John 
B. Moissant, an architect of Chicago, of 
Spanish origin, and formerly an adven- 
turer in South American revolutions, 
rose from the aviation field at Issy. 
Latham was soon obliged to stop for re- 
pairs, but Moissant, who asserts that 
this was only his sixth essay in aero- 
nautics, created a world’s record in 
crossing the British Channel carrying a 
passenger. The flight was made in 
an effort to win the London Daily 
Mail’s prize of $20,000 for a flight 
from London to Paris or vice .versa. 
Moissant landed on English soil near 
Deal, about twelve miles from Dover. 
Thence he proceeded within thirty 
miles of London, where he fouled 
his engine and lost the prize. 
The new Turkish loan of six million 
pounds sterling (under twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars), a 4 per cent. issue, has 
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been taken up by two or three Paris and 
provincial banks. The Socialist press 
vigorously opposed the issue of a Hun- 
garian loan in France, on the ground that 
French savings should not be devoted to 





financing the Triple Alliance. Ac- 
cording to the Brussels press, the 
marriage of the Princess Clémen- 


tine of Belgium and Prince Victor 
Napoleon will take place at Farn- 
borough, the residence of the ex- 
Empress Eugénie. Meantime the Bar- 
oness Vaughan, morganatic wife of the 
late King Leopold, has married Em- 
manual Dureux, a _ retired merchant 
of Neuilly, near Paris———Fire started 
in the Belgian section of the In- 
ternational Exhibition, at Brussels, on 
August 14, and promptly spread to the 
English and French sections, thence to 
many others. The loss will probably not 
exceed ten million dollars. The 
International Union of Penalogists has 
just held its eleventh session at the 
Palace of the Academies, Brussels. The 
chief discussion was of those cases in 
which the notion of the delinquent’s 
“dangerous state” may be substituted 
for that of the criminal act committed— 
this from the standpoint of a reconcilia- 
tion of social safety and_ individual 
liberty. Professor Clarapéde, of Gen- 
eva, read a valuable paper on the 
Psychology of Testimony. 
Js 





Sir Ernest Cassel, the Eng- 
lish financier, will establish 
a foundation of one million 
dollars, whose income is to be used for 
the benefit of poor Germans seeking em- 
ployment in England, and poor British 
subjects seeking work in Germany. The 
new foundation is to be in memory of 
the late King Edward, with whom, dur- 
ing many years, the financier was close- 
ly associated. King George and Queen 
Mary, the’ Queen Mother Alexandra, 
and the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany will act as patrons.——An- 
other foreign philanthrophy, for which 
an American Jew is this time the spon- 
sor, is Nathan Straus’s pure milk 
bureau. This was established at Sond- 
hausen, near Heidelberg, more than 
two years ago. An immediate reduction 
in the death rate followed the introduc- 
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tio: of this pasteurized milk. A _ simi- 
lar charity has now been instituted by 
Mr. Straus at Karlsruhe. The demon- 
stration of the practical results of pas- 
teurization has been followed by the 
promise of a wide extension of this 
work under the auspices of the Im- 
perial Government. The statue of 
Heine erected by the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria in the Achilleion has had 
many adventures since its removal 
thence at the orders of the new master, 
the Emperor William. For three years 
it stood in a summer-house; then it was 
sold to a Herr Campe, a banker of 
Hamburg. This gentleman offered it to 
the free town on condition that an appro- 
priate site be provided. The Senate hav- 
ing refused, Herr Campe decided to 
place it in the patio of his banking estab- 
lishment, where it would be visible from 
the street. A petition now addressed to 
the Senate of Hamburg concedes that, 
“concerning the value of Heine’s poetry, 
opinions may differ,” but adds that “the 
subscribers believe it their 
duty to declare that thousands of fellow 
countrymen will consider the erection of 
such a monument as an outrage to their 
patriotism.” The testing of a hexa- 
plane, described as the biggest aeroplane 
in the world, is about to begin at Frank- 
fort. The machine measures seventy 
feet over all. It has three propellers 
and seats two pilots and four passengers. 
The Kaiser’s fifty-first palace has 
just had its housewarming. This palace 
has been erected at Posen, at a cost of 
one and one-third million dollars, chiefly 
to impress upon the Polish mind the 
Prussian supremacy. It will serve as the 
residence of Prince Eitel Friedrich, sec- 
ond son of the Emperor, and con- 
tains more than six hundred rooms. 
The eightieth birthday of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who has reigned since 
1848, occurred on August 18, and was 
the occasion of the gathering of seventy- 
four archdukes and archduchesses of 
the Austrian imperial house, and the in- 
pouring of countless letters and tele- 
grams of felicitation. The city of Ischl 
was lavishly decorated. The Emperor 
requested that there be no costly festivi- 
ties, and that the money subscribed for 
the purpose be devoted to charity. 























SURVEY OF 


The Asiatic cholera, which has for 
Italy some months been epidemic in 
Russia, and of which the mortal- 
ity has been 44 per cent., has spread into 
Italy, in the Province of Bari delle 
Puglie, on a peninsula in the Adriatic 
Sea. Gypsies, and a party of Russians 
on a pilgrimage from Odessa, are vari- 
ously blamed for the contamination. 
Danger arises from the fact that inhabi- 
tants of the infected regions are fleeing 
into other provinces. For some time 
past the Swiss and Italian military 
authorities have been strongly forti- 
fying the Simplon route above the 
tunnel. The Swiss are building forts 
on heights that command the pass 
and the road. The Italians on their 
side have built across it a kind of draw- 
bridge operated by electricity from 
small forts on each side of the road. 
A government commission appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the campan- 
ile known as the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
claims to have discovered a marked. 
change in its inclination. It is now 
fifteen feet eleven inches out of per- 
pendicular, nearly a foot more than it 
was eighty years ago. Orders have been 
given for the disuse of the two largest 
bells, as fears are entertained for the 
safety of the tower. The ferrovieri, 
or Italian railway employés, threaten 
to strike this autumn; and one of 
their grievances is the purchase by 
the Government of foreign - made 
locomotives. The German _ engines 
are called by their firemen cremia- 
tories: they are such devourers of good 
coal; the American locomotives are de- 
nounced on the ground that at the end 
of a few weeks they demand repairs, 
and soon become quite useless. 
Js 
One of the reforms of 
Oriental Affairs the Young Turks is 
likely to interest the Oc- 
cidental tourist: It is the elimination of 
the dogs of Constantinople. These have 











at length been removed to one of the. 


Prince’s Islands, in the Marmorean Sea. 
The treaty recently signed by Russia 
and Japan has been regarded with mis- 
givings by the chancelleries, as too fa- 
vorable to Russian interests in the Far 
East. Meantime, a portion of the Rus- 
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sian press is as vigorous in its opposition 
as are the British newspapers. The pres- 
ence of a “joker” clause is suspected by 
the Liberal party. The anticipated - 
annexation of Korea by Japan now 
becomes a reality. Final negotiations for 
the annexation were opened by the Japa- 
nese Resident-General at Seoul on Au- 
gust 16. The step has been frequently 
predicted since the Treaty of Portsmouth 
definitely assigned Korea to the Japanese 
sphere of influence. The annexation will 
make little difference in the administra- 
tion of the Hermit Kingdom, and its ef- 
fects will be chiefly commercial. The 
imposition of a higher tariff is antici- 
pated. Meanwhile, the censorship in 
Korea has been more rigidly enforced 
than ever, and the country is under 
strong military guard. Several Japanese 
warships patrol the Korean coast. The 
United States Government has thus far 
made no protest, tho we have several 
treaties with Korea which would be af- 
fected by the annexation. One of these 
is a commercial treaty providing that no 
duties of more than 10 per cent. ad 
valorem shall be imposed on articles im- 
ported from the United States, except 
luxuries, on which the maximum duty is 
fixed at 30 per cent. The uneasiness 
prevalent in Korea is shared by Southern 
China, where its occasion is, however, al- 
together different. A movement against 
the Manchu dynasty is dreaded, and con- 
ditions are complicated by the distress of 
the lower classes. According to Japanese 
reports, the new much vaunted Chinese 
army is a sham, not to be counted upon 
in the event of disorder. Tong-Shao- 
Yi, a graduate of Yale, formerly sent as 
a commissioner of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to Tibet, to arrange with the Brit- 
ish representatives a settlement of the 
difficulties which had led to the Lhassa 
expedition of 1904, and later the holder 
of various high offices of state, has been 
reinstated in power as president of the 
Board of Posts and Communications. At 
about the same time the Chinese Regent, 
Prince Chun, issued a_ secret edict 
notifying viceroys and commanders that 
foreign loans are necessary to the devel- 
opment of the imperial railways, and in- 
structing them to suppress the anti-for- 
eign movement, 




















A Better System of Banking and 
Currency 


BY EDWARD B. VREELAND 


{The author of the following article is vice-chairman of the Monetary Commission and 
chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency. It is, we believe, the first pub- 
lic declaration from the Monetary Commission on the new plan for a central bank in the 
reconstruction of our banking and currency system.—Ep1ror.] 


S it extravagant to say that the ques- 
tion of establishing in the United 
States a sound system of banking 

and currency is of greater importance to 
manufacturers and business men than al- 
most all other questions combined? Let 
us see. What do they fear most in the 
future? Going back over the history of 
our country for the last forty years they 
will instantly reply, “Money panics.” 
Business men, manufacturers, laborers 
are really more vitally interested in this 
question than the bankers themselves. 

During the panic of 1907 it is true 
that the bankers were frightened within 
an inch of their lives, but how many 
banks in the United States suspended 
dividends during even that year? Very 
few. The organization of the bank can 
be quickly restricted. Business at large 
cannot be, and must bear the brunt when 
the machinery of credit breaks down. 

We have had a panic about every ten 
years, till many people have come to 
consider it a kind of visitation of Provi- 
dence. It accounts to some extent for 
the high cost of living, in the business 
man’s effort to make hay while the sun 
shines, preparing for the rainy day, 
when a panic strikes the country. It 
means the suspension of credit, the clos- 
ing of factories, the throwing of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men out of em- 
ployment, and then a weary siege of 
hard times during recovery. 

Now, as a matter of fact, these panics 
are wholly unnecessary. They are due 
to a defective system of banking and 
currency. In all of the other great na- 
tions of the earth there has not been a 
money panic in more than forty years. 
The banking and currency systems of 
these nations have been revolutionized 
in the last half century. Ours stands al- 
most where it did fifty years ago. We 
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cannot avoid depressions. We may have 
crop failures, we might even have a war, 
but what follows at present—runs on the 
banks, the closing of financial institu- 
tions, widespread disaster from one end 
of the country to the other—is totally 
unnecessary. 

In 1907 the country was never more 
prosperous. Factories were unable to 
supply their orders. Railroads were un- 
able to deliver their goods. A panic 
came like a bolt out of a clear sky. It 
started because some speculating bank- 
ers got into one or two institutions. In 
1890 the Barings failed in London, for 
$100,000,000. It was the greatest bank 
failure ever known, yet it was not fol- 
lowed by any loss of confidence of the 
people of England in their banks. 

In some respects our banking system is 
better adapted to our needs than that of 
any European country could be. I be- 
lieve in what we call our free banking 
system, where, in any city, town or vil- 
lage the reputable men of the community 
can associate themselves and their capi- 
tal and start a bank which exists, pri- 
marily, for the benefit of that commu- 
nity. The branch bank system, which 
prevails in most foreign countries, is not 
American. It is contrary to the Ameri- 
can spirit. All that we need to do is to 
correct the defects in the system which 
we already have. 

Our present system lacks leadership. 
It lacks cohesion. It is a splendid sys- 
tem when times are good, but at the first 
cloud appearing on the horizon it falls 
apart, because it is made up of about 
24,000 individual units, lacking cohesion. 
When a panic strikes us every one of 
these units, actuated by the instincts of 
self - preservation, immediately stops 
loaning, does its best to call in the loans 
it has out, grabs every dollar it can get 
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its hands on, and puts it into its vault— 
which brings on the very thing they are 
all trying to avoid. The moment the 
throngs of people began to line up before 
the banks in New York City, in 1907, 
thousands and tens of thousands of in- 
stitutions between there and the Pacific 
Coast rushed orders to their New York 
banks to send them at once their entire 
balances, in cash, The banks of New 
York held over $400,000,000 of the 
money of outside banks. The law al- 
lows them to use 75 per cent. of this, and 
as a matter of necessity, no matter what 
the cause, when the depositors and cor- 
responding banks draw upon them at the 
same time, it means the suspension of 
the great banks of New York followed 
by suspensions thruout the country. 
That is because we lack cohesion and 
leadership. 

The story of the panic from the bartks’ 


' side is interesting, suggestive and wor- 


thy of study. In Great Britain they 
have an institution called the Bank of 
England, which holds the reserves of all 
the banks of the Kingdom. It holds the 
gold upon which every note is issued. 
Other banks only carry till money. 
When we were in the throes of the 
panic the Bank of England had in its 
vault $167,000,000 in gold, representing 
the reserves of the deposits of Great 
Britain. America began to draw away 
its balances, necessarily in gold. Week 
after week ten or fifteen millions were 
withdrawn, till we drew out about $100,- 
000,000. There was no anxiety in Eng- 
land. The Bank of England simply 
raised its rates and to replace the gold 
which we took out it called upon twenty- 
two other nations of the world for its 
balances. Without any disturbance of 
business they were able to send us $100,- 
000,000, tho all which they had in their 
vaults was $167,000,000; but more sug- 
gestive and possibly surprising to many 
is the fact that at that very time, down 
in the vaults of our Treasury at Wash- 
ington, there lay nearly $1,000,000,000 in 
shining gold—more than in any other 
country on the earth—which, by reason 
of our defective system, had to lie there, 
utterly useless, while this great, rich, 
powerful nation turned to the “tight lit- 
tle isle,” drawing off her gold to relieve 
our pain, 


We have nothing in our system to pro- 
tect the gold supply of the United 
States. We produce something like $90,- 
000,000 a year, yet we have much less 
gold, relatively, in proportion to our pa-° 
per money, than we had ten years ago. 
This subject becomes more important as 
the years go by. The great balance of 
trade which has been ours during the 
past ten years has brought a supply of 
gold to our shores without much effort 
on our part; but that .balance is made 
up in great part of the products of 
American farms, and it is more than 
probable that in another ten years Amer- 
ica will cease to be an exporter of bread- 
stuffs. We shall consume all that we can 
raise. We shall have no such balance of 
trade coming to us in the future, and we 
must, of necessity, have some system, 
founded on the experience of other na- 
tions, to conserve and keep the supply 
of gold which is indispensable as the 
foundation of the banking system for the 
whole business of the country. 

The United States needs elasticity in 
currency more than any other nation, be- 
cause our farm products alone amount 
to more than $8,000,000,000. It requires 
$200,000,000 to move this great crop, so 
that we need much more money in cir- 
culation during the harvest season than 
at any other time. Now, where do we 
get any elasticity in our present system? 
We have about $1,600,000,000 in gold, 
which is practically stationary. It has 
increased but little during the past three 
years. We have about $700,000,000 in 
silver, which is stationary. We have 
$350,000,000 in greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes, which is absolutely stationary. 
When business is good we require a 
great deal more money than when it is 
poor. When we need it there should be 
a surplus currency, When it is no long- 
er required it should go out of exist- 
ence. 

I do not know of anything more dan- 
gerous to the country than a lack of 
money, except a redundancy of money. 
When it is not needed by the business 
of the country it piles up in New York 
and forms the foundation for the great 
bull movements in stocks. The banks 
cannot hold it. They must necessarily 
loan it out, and the stock market is the 
great borrower. When the money is 
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needed again in business we find that it 
is loaned out on call, and there is more 
or less of a panic in trying to get it back 
again where it belongs. 

This eccentric bank note system of 
ours is hitched to Government bonds. 
And after forty years’ experience we 
find that the supply of bank notes de- 
pends upon the price of bonds, not upon 
the demands of business. From 1881 to 
’92 we had a period of magnificent busi- 
ness. Things were humming in great 
shape, yet our currency contracted $300,- 
000,000 during those years. Then fol- 
lowed five years when business was not 
good, when mills were lucky if they 
kept running part of the time. Idle 
money piled up in the banks, yet this 
eccentric bank note system of ours actual- 
ly increased more than $100,000,000. 
One thing at least is evident. We must 
unhitch our system from bonds. We 
must have the supply of bank notes de- 
pend upon the demands of business and 
be ready to meet them. It must not de- 
pend, as at present, upon the price of 
bonds to secure the note issue. 

Then our present reserve plan is one 
of the greatest defects of our existing 
system. We have in our banks about 
$14,000,000,000 which the American peo- 
ple have deposited. Against this the 
hanks are required by law to hold in 
their vaults about ten per cent., taking 
the country as a whole—that is, they 
must keep about $1,400,000,000 idle. We 
are the only country in the world re- 
quiring banks, by law, to keep a cash re- 
serve; and yet we are the only country 
which breaks down in time of need and 
has these money panics. The mere 
statement of the fact shows that some- 
thing is wrong with our system, and a 
simple illustration will make it plain. 
Suppose that instead of creating a great 
reservoir to supply water in case of fire, 
the common council of some city should 
say to each householder: “We will turn 
over to every building its share of the 
city water for fire protection, and in case 


of fire each man can use his proportion 


on his own premises.” Or suppose that 
in case of war each State should furnish 
its quota, recalling, in order to do so, all 
of its contributions to the regular army, 
and. keeping the entire force on its own 
border line. Of course it would be a 


nonsensical, preposterous plan, yet that 
is precisely the system which prevails in 
relation to the reserves of the $14,000,- 
000,000 deposited in the 24,000 banks of 
the United States today. If a panic 
starts in New York City do the rest of 
the banks come to her assistance? Not 
at all. They immediately come to her 
destruction by trying to draw out all‘of 
the money they have deposited there. It 
is precisely what has taken place in every 
panic we have had, It is what will take 
place in every panic of the future until 
we get down to a correct system of 
banking and currency. — 

Remembering that the other great na- 
tions have not had a money panic in 
forty years it is worth while studying 
their methods. They do not scatter their 
armies along the frontier of each state. 
They hold them together. They do not 
distribute all the water in small lots to 
each householder. They keep it in one 
great reservoir; to be used in overwhelm- 
ing quantities where it is needed. We 
must follow something the same plan in 
our financial system. If, in any way, 
$100,000,000 could have been thrown 
into New York in October, 1907, it 
would have put out that panic before it 
got started. It would never have 
spread. If the’banks and the business 
world knew that there was this reserve 
to draw upon whenever and wherever it 
was required, it would obliterate the 
item of fear, which is 99 per cent. of 
every panic. 

The banks of the United States have 
probably not less than $400,000,000 at 
this moment deposited in the banks of 
New York City, and if you traced it 
down you would find that three-fourths 
of it is in five or six of the largest banks. 
This vast sum would instantly put out 
any panic that could start, but the trou- 
ble is that the moment a panic starts it 
becomes worse than unavailable. Last 
September the reserve banks of the 
United States held about $550,000,000 
as the reserve of other banks. Of this 
a fraction more than the 25 per cent. re- 
quired by law was in their vaults. In 
what shape would they have been to 
meet a sudden call from the owners of 
the money? It would have meant suspen- 
sion. Experience has shown us over and 
over again that even the largest banks 
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are not fitted to perform the functions 
required of the holders of all the reserve 
funds of the country. They are not 
fitted to perform the functions easily 
within the ability of the central banks 
of all the other great nations of the 
world. They are in business to pile up 
large dividends for their stockholders. 
The more money they make the greater 
the success of their officers. The banks 
of America are not able to keep large 
quantities of idle cash on hand. They 
are in business to loan it out and keep it 
earning. The reserve must be segre- 
gated somewhere else, under different 
conditions. 

Then, where this vast amount of 
money is piled up in national banks, it is 
almost certain to get into speculative 
hands. It is sent to the reserve banks, 
because there it draws 2 per cent. inter- 
est. The reserve banks cannot afford to 
let it lie idle in their vaults all summer. 
The must loan it out on call. The specu- 
iative interests can afford to pay more 
for it than the business interests, and 
they get it. 

These are the most glaring defects of 
our system. There are many other 
minor defects. To correct them and 
produce a satisfactory monetary system 
is the imperative demand of the day. 
Two years ago Congress passed what 
was called the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. A 
great deal. has been said about it which 
was not complimentary, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was never intended as a 
system of currency or to take the place 
of the existing system. It- was merely 
an endeavor to protect us from another 
panic until we had time properly to 
study the subject and adopt a permanent 
basis of banking and currency. If you 
lived in a town of frame buildings which 
were liable to take fire at any moment, 
you would consider it good judgment to 
have a fire engine, even tho it stood idle 
in the engine house. If it ever should 
be wanted it would be wanted badly and 
quickly. This emergency bill was only 
a fire engine in a frame town. Many 
things can cause an excitement which 
might easily result in a call from in- 
terior banks for their money, forcing 


suspension of payment and panic. As. 


the result of this bill we now have in the 
Treasury at Washington $500,000,000 


printed and ready to be delivered even 
as far away as California in three days, 
in case of necessity. But that is only a 
fire engine for a frame town. What we 
want is to do away with the frame build- 
ings altogether. We want to build a 
fire-proof panic-proof structure; a sys- 
tem which of itself will prevent the re- 
currence of these panics. 

It is a significant fact that all of the 
great countries across the sea, with their 
long experience, have fallen into one 
line of banking and currency. Every 
other independent country on the earth 
has adopted practically the same system, 
with local modifications. They have 
followed the two principles which I have 
described as lacking in our system—the 
mobilization of the reserves, where they 
will be available at a moment’s notice, 
and the centralization of their bank note . 
issues, disassociating them from bonds 
as security. 

I would not set up in America any 
one of the banks of Europe, but I would 
adopt the principles upon which they are 
founded and adapt them to conditions in 
the United States. I do not like to call 
the evident necessity a central bank, be- 
cause it brings to mind, to so many 
people, the central bank which existed in 
the time of Andrew Jackson, which was 
not at all the modern theory of a central 
bank. Neither should it be like the cen- 
tral bank of any nation of Europe. It 
should have a capital of at least $100,- 
000,000. This should be in gold. The 
stockholders should be confined to the 
national and State banks of the United 
States. The governor should be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The directors should be 
elected by the banks, with geographical 
representation. The stock holding 
should. be limited to five per cent. of the 
capital and surplus of each bank taking 
stock. The voting power should be 
limited to five per cent. The stock 
should be non-transferable. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,the Comptroller, the 
Treasurer of the United States should 
be members ex-officio. Dividends should 
be limited to four or five per cent. It 
should do business only with other banks 
and the Government, with power to buy 
foreign exchange and import and export 
gold. It should hold a reserve of 35 or 
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40 per cent. against its notes issued. It 
should hold from $300,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000 of the reserves of the banks. 

Whatever system we adopt the trans- 
fer must be gradual from one to the 
other. We must live in the house we 
have while we build the other over it. 
Its note issue should be limited until 
1930, when the two per cent. bonds are 
due, upon which our present circulation 
is based; in fact, for the next twenty 
years its note issue should be confined to 
furnishing the elasticity which our 
present system lacks. 

The first objection in the mind of the 
business men is that we have tried the 
plan of a central bank before, without 
finding it efficient. Following the con- 
demnation of it in Andrew Jackson’s 
time, the people voted to put it out of 
existence, and Andrew Jackson’s dead 
hand still clutches the idea—the old 
idea; but the objection is founded on a 
wholly erroneous impression. That cen- 
tral bank which existed in Andrew Jack- 
son’s time is no more like the modern 
theory of what it should be than black 
is like white. Borrowing the name en- 
courages the criticism, from those who 
have not studied either, and for that 
reason some prefer to call the proposed 
institution the United States Reserve 
Bank. 

The central bank in Andrew Jackson’s 
time was simply a great private monop- 
oly and the people rose against it just as 
they object now to monopolies. There 
was no Government control or supervis- 
ion. There was no limit upon its earn- 
ings. It was more a private business 
institution than the banks of New York 
today. It was the enemy and competitor 
of every other bank from the moment it 
was born. It established branches in 
every city and competed against the 
other banks for their business with the 
prestige that the United States was a 
stockholder. 

By limiting the earnings of this new 
bank to four and a half per cent., after 
the example of the great banks abroad, 
the officers of the institution cannot 
make the criterion of their success the 
piling up of large dividends. They 
must base it upon making the bank the 
satisfactory servant and protector of the 
people. It is quite true that the original 


bank, along the lines of its methods, 
ought to have been strangled by Andrew 
Jackson, in the interests of the whole 
people, and it was. And yet, in spite of 
its imperfections, there is this to say for 
it, that during the twenty years of its 
existence was the only period in our his- 
tory when the country escaped panics; 
and in 1840, four years after its charter 
expired, the President was elected upon 
a platform which called for the re-estab- 
lishment of a bank of the United States. 
From that day to this efforts have been 
made to produce a model institution 
which should meet the necessities, avoid- 
ing the dangers of the old institution, At 
last we are coming close to the ideal 
conception. 

Those who have not yet studied the 
subject say that the bank I propose 
would be a monopoly, like the other, but 
it is precisely the contrary. It is an ideal 
method of fighting monopoly. It could 
not possibly become itself a monopoly 
and it ‘would prevent other banks com- 
bining in monopolies. With earnings 
limited to four and one-half per cent. 
there could not be a monopoly. Suppose 
the earnings of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany were limited by law. The monopoly 
of the Standard Oil Company would dis- 
appear over night. There would be no 
necessity or benefit in reaching out for 
all the oil business of the world. More 
than this, the fixing of earnings in the 
great central institutions abroad has 
made lower and more uniform rates 
thruout. It is an unheard-of thing in 
any country of Europe to get the tre- 
mendous rates of interest which some- 
times prevail here in the United States. 

Others say that eventually the Stan- 
dard Oil and Morgan interests would 
get hold of and control such an institu- 
tion. The suggestions I have made as to 
the law regulating the foundation of 
this bank would render such a thing for- 
ever impossible. I think that the people 
of the United States are capable of pre- 
paring a law which shall shut out the 
possibility of its acquisition by any 
special interests or of its being brought 
into politics. Five or six banks now 
hold three-fourths of the $400,000,000 
reserve in the City of New York, to- 
day. Run down the list and you will see 
that they are what is commonly called 
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the Morgan and Standard Oil banks, so 
that they already control them for their 
own private interests, and the establish- 
ment of the new institution would de- 
cidedly curb and limit that power. It 
would establish more uniform and lower 
rates of interest thruout the entire coun- 
try, by the same power which would pre- 
vent all possibility of panics. It would 
obliterate the most dangerous features 
of monopoly and create universal confi- 
fidence in our banking and currency 
system. 

The whole banking business is a mat- 
ter of confidence. You nave heard the 
story of the old lady who came into a 
bank, during a run and said, “If you 
have got my money I don’t want it, but 
if you have not got it I want it right 
off.” The whole theory of the banking 
world rests upon exactly that transac- 
tion. Every banker from here to the 
Pacific Coast feels the same. If we 
know that we can get our money in New 
York when we want it, we don’t want 
it. If there is the slightest doubt, 24,000 
banks want to get their money home, and 
in trying to they precipitate the very 
panic they are afraid of. This also oblit- 
erates the objection that the country is 
too large for the successful operation of 
such an institution. The principles do 
not rest on the number of acres in a ter- 
ritory. Confidence or lack of confidence 
travels by wire. If there is absolute con- 
fidence in the capacity of our system to 
prevent panics there will be no panics, 

Another objection is the fear of polit- 
ical control. This is one more prejudice 
brought down from the old central bank 
of Andrew Jackson’s time. Every bank 
was in politics, then, from the day it was 
born. Today no banks anywhere are in 
politics. A bank came into existence, 
then, as a matter of politics, pure and 
simple. No body of men could go to 
the legislature and get a charter for a 
bank unless they were in accord, politi- 
cally, with the governor and a majority 
of the legislature. Banks were handled 


like political patronage. That is all 
changed, now. Does any one care 
about the politics of men who take stock 
in a bank, today? Is there any danger 
now of a bank losing its charter on ac- 
count of the political complexion of its 
officers? There are probably very few 
banks in the country, today, where the 
officers and shareholders are members 
of one political family. We have free 
banking, now, which has taken banks 
out of politics. Why, today, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has infinitely 
more power than it would be possible to 
put into such an institution as I have 
described. The mere finger of suspicion 
pointed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency at any bank in the United States 
might easily produce a run upon that 
bank. Who ever heard of that great 
power being used for the benefit of any 
political party? No. Banks are no 
longer in politics. 

It may be years, yet, before we arrive 
at a satisfactory solution, for this is the 
greatest and most important business 
problem before the people of the United 
States. Congress alone cannot settle it. 
Neither bankers nor business men alone 
can settle it. It must be the result of 
study and discussion among intelligent 
men of all classes of the nation, and it 
will require the best efforts that all of 
us can put forth before we shall have a 
suitable and satisfactory banking and 
currency system adapted to the condi- 
tions of this country. 

It called for all the eloquence, influ- 
ence and power of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Hamilton, to induce 
the people of the country to adopt 
the Constitution under which we have 
grown so great and powerful. So 
it will take all the energy, thought, and 
earnest efforts of the business men and 
bankers and Congress to secure for 
the people and adopt a system of bank- 
ing and currency commensurate with 
the greatness, the power, and the re- 
sources of our country. 


Wasnrinecron, D. C. 
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The Passion Play of Oberammergau 


BY NEIL C. BROOKS 


AssISTANT Proressor oF GERMAN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


old chronicle’s account of the 

plague that broke out in Ober- 
ammergau in the year 1633 ‘and the 
propitiatory vow of the village to per- 
form the “tragedy of the Passion” 
every ten years. It may be questioned 
whether the ravages ceased as sud- 
denly thereafter as the chronicle states, 
but the most skeptical cannot deny that 
the faithful observance of the vow has 
brought ultimate blessings to the vil- 
lage in the form of prosperity and re- 
nown. 

The fame of Oberammergau was 
long in coming. The first performance 
under the vow was in 1634; then at ten- 
year intervals until 1674; in 1680 the 
play was repeated, and thus the even 
ten-year time established. which, except 
for two or three 


: has become a well-known story, the 


theatrical, also a North German and a 
Protestant, his favorable account was of 
far-reaching influence, and Oberammer- 
gau still regards the day of his visit as 
the starting point of its present world- 
wide fame. 

The various versions of the play that 
have been used during the three cen- 
turies reflect most interestingly the gen- 
eral tastes and tendencies of the outside 
world and show that Oberammergau 
has not led an isolated existence. The 
oldest text that has been preserved is of 
the year 1662. This text was probably 
used from the beginning. It has 
been shown to consist of two earlier 
plays patched together, one of them go- 
ing back to the fifteenth century and the 
other the work of a fairly well-known 
Augsburg mastersinger, Sebastian Wild, 
of the sixteenth 





unavoidable devia- 
tions, has been ad- 
hered to ever since. 
Not until toward 
the middle of the 
last century did 
the play begin to 
attract wide atten- 
tion. In 1840 
Guido Gorres, 
with his interest in 
folk-literature, wit- 
nessed the play 
and published an 
account of it. 
From the year 
1850 a number of 
full reports have 
been preserved, the 
most noteworthy 
being that of Edu- 
ard Devrient, the 
well-known histor- 
ian of the theater 
and the art of act- 
ing. As Devrient 
was himself an. 
actor and an au- 
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century. Thus this 
oldest version 
shows a- cultural 
connection between 
the village and its 
near Imperial city. 
The play is in 
homely German 
Knittelvers, some- 
what after the 
manner of Hans 
Sachs, and in va- 
rious ways it 
strikes a more pop- 
ular tone than the 
later versions. It 
has the medieval 
fondness for 
‘devils, and fulfills 
the popular de- 
mand for comedy 
in the role of 
Judas. A_ devil 
dances behind him 
as he receives his 
money, after his 
exit three devils 
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come in and re-. 
joice over his com- 
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CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS. 


pact with the high priests, and the 
devils of course do not fail to carry 
him off to hell after he has hanged 
himself. 

The end of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth century brought several re- 
visions of the play, all tending toward 
the type of Jesuit drama characteristic 
of that time. These revisions reached 
their climax in that of Rosner, a learned 
Benedictine of the neighboring monas- 
tery of Ettal. Here allegory runs riot; 
Death, Sin, Greed and Envy, Angels and 
Genii, all appear; the eye is appealed to 
by spectacular pomp and the ear by 
countless arias, recitatives and choruses. 
The old version of 1662 may be 
compared to a crude early wood- 
cut, while this elaborate Jesuit drama 
resembles those eighteenth century 
baroque church interiors of which a 
horrible example is still to be seen in 
the church of Oberammergau itself. 

The end of the eighteenth century 
saw Rosner’s version somewhat simpli- 
fied. The more sober and rational taste 
of the nineteenth century, however, de- 
manded a more radical change, and this 
was undertaken in 1810 by Ottmar 
Weiss, also a Benedictine of the monas- 
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tery of Ettal. He rewrote the play in 
prose, removing all the over-ornateness 
of the eighteenth century, and his text 
is essentially the one still in use. It 
was revised, but not very extensively, 
about the middle of the century by the 
village pastor Daisenberger. This 
present text, except for prologues and - 
choruses, is in plain, often rather 
clumsy prose, and cannot justly lay 
claim to literary merit. 

The history of the text shows us 
that the words of the play are not now 
and never have been the work of un- 
learned villagers; on the other hand the 
presentation of the play has always 
been strictly a village affair. The all- 
important Passion-committee of twenty- 
four members is chosen about two years 
before the public performances begin. 
This committee has all the responsibil- 
ity for the organization and manage- 
ment of the play. One of its first tasks 
is to assign the rdles, and a very delicate 
matter this is in such a small town, with 
its complicated ties of relationship and 
friendship, to say nothing of considera- 
tions of family tradition and of past 
performances in the play. This ques- 
tion settled, the rehearsals begin and ex- 
tend from the simple reading of the 
parts to the final elaborate dress _ re- 
hearsals, these in the early spring when 
the stage is often covered with snow. 
Any one who has learned by experience 
how much labor is involved in getting 
mto tolerable shape an amateur play 


of an hour’s duration can appre- 
ciate what it means to get into 
almost perfect shape this eight-hour 


amateur play with its 800 rdles. Dur- 
ing all this time the theater, stage 
and costumes are being looked over 
and renovated where necessary, and 
the families of the village are mak- 
ing a thousand and one preparations 
for the comfort of the expected guests. 
It is no easy matter for such a small 
town to house and feed four or five 
thousand visitors, and it means for each 
family a considerable investment that is 
used only a comparatively few days in 
ten years. This partly justifies the 
charge of four dollars and a half a day 
for the better accommodations, which, 
after all, are simple. 

Finally, early in May, comes the be- 




















THE PASSION PLAY 


ginning of the public performances. 
They are given every Sunday and thru- 
out most of the time also on Wednes- 
days. There are also frequent supple- 
mentary performances, so that the total 
number of performances this summer 
will doubtless be about fifty. With 
prices ranging from fifty cents to two 
dollars and a half (and a few box seats 
at five dollars), the total income from 
tickets will doubtless be considerably 
more than $300,000. In 1900 it was 
$250,000. Of that amount about a 
third was divided among the per- 
formers in sums ranging from $375 to 
$12, according to the importance of the 
role. This maximum will probably be 
increased this year to about $500, but 
even then it will. mean that those who 
have the most important and most try- 
ing roles will get an average of only 
about $10 for each eight-hour per- 
formance. In 1900, another third, 
roughly speaking, was used in 
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the midday pause used often to be omit- 
ted if the weather threatened to grow 
worse. Now the amphitheater is a huge 
vaulted structure of iron, open only at 
the end toward the stage, and all the 
spectators are protected except a few-in 
front. 

The stage and the method of staging 
the play are matters of considerable in- 
terest, and the Oberammergau stage has 
been frequently mentioned in the discus- 
sion of German stage reform. The 
stage has nothing of the medieval ar- 
rangement. It has been shown to be 
essentially a survival of the stage of the 
Italian renaissance opera, introduced 
into Germany in the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth century. One of the 
pictures here reproduced shows the gen- 
eral arrangement. In front, extending 
the whole width of the theater, is a 
proscenium, in front of which there is 
in the middle a_ concealed orchestra. 





making small gifts to those who, 
from the nature of their occupa- 
tion or from other circumstances, 
did not take part in the plays; 
and also in giving an additional 
sum of $25 to each family in the 


village. The remainder was 
used for a variety of public 
purposes. 


The village is early astir on the 
day of a performance. The 
church bells are rung vigorously 
at five and with redoubled vigor 
at six, when natives and visitors, 
to the extreme capacity of the 
village church, gather for early 
mass. Any who may have felt 
aggrieved this summer at the 
early end put to their slumber 
may get some comfort from 
knowing that in 1850drums were 
beaten up and down the streets at 
three and there was music in 
the streets again at four. At 
eight the play begins and con- 
tinues, with a two hour intermis- 
sion, until six. Until toward the 
end of last century the audience 
sat for these eight hours in the 
sun, or probably almost as often 
in the rain, at times even in the 














snow, and it was sometimes 
eight hours without a break, for 
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JUDAS RECEIVES THE THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER. 
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Back of the proscenium is the middle 
stage, a real stage enclosed overhead, 
and with the usual curtain and scenery 
and stage machinery. On each side, 
leading back from the proscenium, 
which itself really represents a street, is 
a street of Jerusalem; then comes on 
either side a house, one that of Annas, 
the other that of Pilate; then colonnades 
used only for the entrances and exits of 
the chorus. The proscenium and the 
two streets are not enclosed overhead 
and they afford charming views of the 
Ammergau mountains beyond. On the 
proscenium the chorus sings, and here 
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and changes of the middle stage are ef- 
fected without any delay. 

As for the performance itself 
with its prologs and choruses and 
solos, its tableaux and its dramatic 
action from the entry into Jerusalem to 
the Resurrection, all this it is impossible 
to describe in detail. It must not be 
thought of as a rustic affair, interesting 
chiefly as a curiosity and a medieval 
survival. On the contrary it satisfies the 
artistic demands of the most cultured. 
The beautiful richness and harmony of 
color in costumes and setting is a revel- 
ation, and the effect is enhanced by the 














THE STAGE, OBERAMMERGAU. 


street scenes and the hearings before 
Annas and Pilate are enacted, the 
players exposed to sun and rain. They 
have two or three sets of costumes and 
can change if they get too wet. Dev- 
rient tells how in 1850 the players often 
raised red umbrellas and, thus protected, 
went calmly.gon with their rédles. The 
advantage of the Oberammergau stage 
arrangement’ lies obviously in the num- 
ber of places of action it affords. By 
occasional scenes on the proscenium or 
on the porticos of the houses of Annas 
or Pilate, and by the aid of the long 
choruses, all the elaborate stage settings 


absence of the powder and rouge, the 
false hair and the artificial light of the 
professional stage. The green covered 
mountains in the distance, the sky over- 
head, the birds not only soaring on high 
but coming down to the natural shrubs 
and trees of the streets of Jerusalem, all 
combine to give a unique charm to the 
scenes. In such a setting the attempt to 
imitate the disturbance of nature upon 
the death of Christ must seem weak 
and ineffective. Most impressive, on 
the other hand, is the occasional co- 
operation of real Nature herself, either 
with thunder at Christ’s death, or, as on 














TWILIGHT ON THE PEAKS 


the day I was there, with the first sun- 
shine of the day breaking forth just as 
the chorus was singing its Resurrection 
hallelujah, 

The tableaux are the object of ‘univer- 
sal admiration. Given on the slightly 
darker middle stage, they have all the 
subdued beauty of color of old paint- 
ings. These living pictures, in which 
hundreds take part, represent those 
events of the Old Testament which 
medieval theology and in part the 
New Testament itself fixed ufon as 
symbolizing or “prefiguring” the dif- 
ferent events of the life of Christ, 
as, for example, the manna from 
heaven for the Last Supper, or Joseph 
being sold into Egypt for Judas be- 
traying his Master for silver. These 
prefigurations are found in some of the 
German passion plays of the middle 
ages, but they were first introduced: into 
the Oberammergau play by Rosner in 
the eighteenth century. Some may 
have noticed this summer that before 
the all-important scene of the Resurrec- 
tion there is no tableau. The regular 
prefiguration for this is Jonah safely de- 
posited on land after his three days in 
the whale. This tableau and several 
others that could but mar the dignity 
of the play were struck out a few 
decades ago. It is an interesting 
fact that there used to be given in Ober- 
ammergau at ten year intervals mid- 
way between the Passion Play years a 
play called the Kreuzschule, or School 
of the Cross, in which the events of the 
Old Testament were given in dramatic 
form, while the New Testament events 
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which they prefigure were presented in 
the form of tableaux. It was last given 
in 1825. ° 

The acted part of the play, the 
tragedy of the Passion, is given on the 
whole simply, seriously and effectively. 
The potter, Anton Lang, as Christ, has 
the sweetness and beauty of face and 
the gentleness of bearing which the rdle 
demand; only in those few moments 
where force and even divine wrath are 
required is his presentation inadequate. 
The dramatic conflicts in the soul of 
Judas are powerfully given by Johann 
Zwink, who is this year playing the part 
for the third time. Ottilie Zwink as 
Mary, Alfred Bierling as John, and 
Marie Mayer as the Magdalene win the 
hearts of all by their charm of person- 
ality. In fact the acting of all the char- 
acters impresses one as natural and 
heartfelt. The spirit in which the play 
is given, the long tradition back of it, 
the place of its performance away from 
the world and in the midst of the beau- 
tiful Bavarian mountains all combine to 
prevent the least suggestion of sacri- 
lege. 

A report has been circulated, largely 
by Cook & Co., I believe, that this is to 
be the last year that the play will be 
given. Nothing, however, is further 
from the thoughts of the villagers them- 
selves, and the many in the outside 
world who have learned to turn their 
thoughts and if possible their steps to- 
ward Oberammergau when “its year” 
comes hope that the vow of almost 
three centuries ago may be observed for 
many a decade more. 


OpERAMMERGAU, GERMANY. 


Twilight on the Peaks 


BY NELLIE EVANS 


Now dark and chill the shadows creep 
Across the sunset’s bars, 

Night weaves her sevenfold veil of blue 
Within the House of Stars. 

A peace falls from the twilight sky. 
No word or song could tell 

How soft the murmur of the stream, 

- How sweet the vesper bell! 


Enctewoop, N. J. 











What the City Editor Does When a 


Gaynor 


Is Shot 


BY ALEXANDER McD. STODDART 


Assistant City Epitor or tHe New York Press. 


HERE was printed on the front 
page of several New York news- 
papers the morning after Mayor 

Gaynor was shot a remarkable photo- 
graph showing the Mayor staggering, 
with blood dropping from his mouth on 
the lapel of his coat. It showed also a 
man rushing to his support, a frightful 
look of horror on his face. The third 
man in the picture had his back turned 
looking toward the man who did the 
shooting. 

How do newspapers get such remark- 
able pictures and how do they get the 
news so quickly into printed form? is a 
question that comes up only when big 
things happen, the shooting of a Mc- 
Kinley, the devastation of a Galveston, 
the earthquake of a San Francisco, and 
the calamity of a “‘General Slocum.” 

The answer is the city editor. He is 
the man who never sleeps officially, 
whose eyes are always turned to what 
will break loose next and whose ears 
are always listening to whatever will 
make a good story today or tomorrow. 

“IT suppose you wonder why you’ve 
had nothing to do all day?” said a city 
editor on the day the General Slocum 
burned to his newest and lone reporter 
in the office. “Well, I’m holding you 
here because if a fire should sweep the 
city I’d have no one to send.” 

That illustrates the methods of a city 
editor, a general of sagacity, alertness 
and reserve force. When the electric 
spark of the death of a King Edward, 
the first naval battle of a Spanish- 
American war, the fall of a Port Arthur 
or the election of a President reaches 
the desk of a city editor, it kindles every 
fiber of his body while he himself is 
cool, calm, and collected. 

The camera men of the city editor’s 
staff were cool when Gaynor was shot 
—their work shows it. 

McKinley was scheduled, to speak at 
Buffalo, “Mam’selle Champagne” was a 
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first night for the dramatic critics and 
Gaynor was scheduled to leave Hoboken 
on the “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” for 
his vacation. These were routine 
things, known in advance to the public 
and to the city editor, and to assign a 
reporter to cover these things was a 
routine matter. What happened after- 
ward took all three things out of the 
routine forever. 

Yet so carefully is the city covered by 
the unpaid staff of every newspaper, 
that even if no reporters were within 
miles, the unpaid staff would have done 
its usual work in its routine way. This 
unpaid staff consists of the policemen, 
firemen, doctors, clergyman, department 
heads of the city, State and Federal gov- 
ernment. Matters that come to the 
police thru the station houses are given 
out at police headquarters. All news of 
fires goes to fire headquarters, all news 
of accidents go to the hospitals in the 
immediate district. Notifications of 
death go to the coroner’s office. Clergy- 
men must make a note of weddings and 
doctors of births. So it goes. By the 
newspapers forming an _ association, 
really an unprinted newspaper in itself, 
these routine things are watched every 
hour by reporters who write the facts 
briefly, and manifold copies are made 
for the subscribers—the local news- 
papers. 

Little escapes, therefore, the vigilant 
eye of the man who sits in the city 
editor’s chair and passes judgment on 
what the great network brings in in its 
hourly haul. The assassination of a Mc- 
Kinley and the shooting of a Gaynor, 
if no reporter had been previously 
assigned to go with either, would have 
come thru the police channels — and 
quickly, too. The burning of a General 
Slocum would come thru fire head- 
quarters and the hospitals. 

And. aside from this, scattered thruout 
the length and breadth of the city and 
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the country are men and women who 
know big news the moment it happens 
and telephone to a favorite newspaper 
what they have seen. The Slocum dis- 
aster came in this way to more than one 
New York newspaper before it came 
thru the usual channels. 

Minutes before the news associations, 
which collect this routine news, were 
able to send the “flash” of the shooting 
of Gaynor three different people called 
up one newspaper with the same ques- 
tion, almost word for word: ‘“‘Have you 
heard rumor that Gaynor was shot?” In 
the same way came the rumor of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire. The 
verification of these rumors, and the city 
editor is expected to know in a moment 
how to and where to verify these things, 
is all that is needed to start the resources 
of a great newspaper into instant action. 

Periodically comes the rumor that J. 
Pierpont Morgan is dead, that Colonel 
Roosevelt has been shot, and yet, un- 
founded as these rumors always have 
been, the information is never cast aside 
but looked into and then thrown on the 
floor, or in a convenient scrap basket, or 
a “dead hook,” a metal spike on which is 
stabbed all news not desired for publi- 
cation. 

But should the rumor ever prove true, 
as both these men know, thousands of 
pencils, pens and typewriters will go to 
work immediately to inform the world 
of what has occurred. 

How does a city editor cover all the 
details of the shooting of a Gaynor? 
Let us begin at the beginning. There is 
always some city editor on duty every 
hour of the day and night in big cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
For in these cities afternoon news- 
papers come out at breakfast time. That 
means that the moment the presses have 
stopped on the morning newspaper, the 
afternoon paper men, few of them to be 
sure, have started to work. 

By starting to work means the read- 
ing of all the morning papers and 
culling from them ideas—stories to be 
followed up because of further interest, 
making a note of those things that will 
come up in the immediate. future, and re- 
writing and preparing for this so-called 
“bulldog” edition, the unusual, peculiar, 
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out of the-ordinary stories that can be 
done over again because of their unique 
interest. 

All this is done between the closing 
down of the presses for the morning 
papers and seven o’clock, when all the 
world goes to work and things begin to 
hum. When this “bulldog” edition is 
struck off there it ends, because the real 
afternoon newspaper must have real 
news, not a rehash of yesterday’s. Yet 
there is a demand for the “bulldog.” It 
is merely inserted here to show that the 
chair of the city editor always has an 
occupant, whether that official is termed 
the night city editor, the day city editor, 
the assistant city editor, or the city 
editor. 


The boy who carried the first two-line 
bulletin from the News Associations 
was out of breath, He knew the 
startling information it contained. The 
office boy opened it immediately. On 
the outside of the envelope was stamped 
the word “Bulletin.” The office boy 
knew the value of those two lines, for 
even in a brief experience, office boys 
acquire a nose for news that even a 
young reporter, fresh from college, 
takes a much longer time to acquire. 

When the “flash,” or bulletin, as the 
first information is called, reached the 
city editor, the afternoon newspapermen 
were all in the office awaiting assign- 
ment. The morning newspapermen were 
in their beds. What happens in this 
story is true of both afternoon and 
morning newspapers, save that the staff 
of the one is at talking distance in the 
office whereas the morning staff is still 
slumbering (9:30 a. m.). The morning 
newspaper is here dealt with. 

The first bulletin read: 


“Mayor Gaynor was shot this morning while 
on the deck of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
in Hoboken. It is rumored he is dead.” 


The city editor read it at a glance. 
The first thing he did was this: He read 
the message aloud to those within listen- 
ing distance. This is always done with 
big news, so that every one may be alert 
and ready. 

Then he went back to his desk and 
picked up his telephone. He said to the 
man at the switchboard. “Mayor 
Gaynor has been shot. I want you to 
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pay particular attention to the editorial 
telephones; watch mine _ especially. 
Don’t let any inquiries about the Mayor 
come up here at all. Keep them in the 
business office.” 

Then to the several office boys “within 
call” he said as he took out of a pigeon 
hole a printed list of the staff with their 
printed telephone numbers: 

“Get me Smith, Jones and Robinson” 
(reporters). 

While awaiting these three numbers 
to respond, the city editor had a sec- 
ond dispatch from the News Associa- 
tion, 

It read: “The Mayor was taken to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken.” 

“Mr. Smith is on the wire,” replied 
one office boy. 

“Smith,” said the city editor tersely. 
“Mayor Gaynor was shot fifteen minutes 
ago while on the deck of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse at Hoboken. Get 
right over there quick.” 

Smith evidently has asked no ques- 
tions, for the receiver is hung up. There 
are no instructions; Smith knows that 
he is to get there quickly and gather 
what he may. 


“Mr. Jones is on this wire,” says an- - 


other boy. 

To Jones the same terse message is 
given. Jones may be in his pajamas, his 
telephone being at his bedside, but he is 
alive to the situation. 

“Mr. Robinson is on this wire,” cries 
a third boy at another telephone. 

Remarkable as it may seem, at an 
hour like this morning newspaper men 
are more apt to be found in one place 
than possibly at any other hour of the 
day. 

So far three men are on the way to 
the scene, Smith, Jones and Robinson. 
Meanwhile the city editor’s phone has 
not been used. That time will come 
later. 

Another flash is hastily delivered. It 
reads: 

“The man who shot the Mayor has 
been arrested. His name is James J. 
Gallagher. He lives at No. 440 Third 
avenue.” 

The office boys hover near. They have 
initiative. 

“Get me quick, Johnson, Roberts and 
King,” says the city editor. 
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The boys each have a printed list now. 
Each one goes to a telephone, for there 
may be a dozen instruments in the big 
city room alone. 

Perhaps Johnson is heard from first. 

Says the city editor: 

“Mayor Gaynor was shot this morn- 
ing while on the deck of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. The man who 
shot him is James J. Gallagher—James 
J. Gallagher. He lives at No. 440 Third 
avenue. Go up there, get everything 
you can about him. Get a picture. Find 
out to what political party he belongs, 
run him down to the ground and phone 
me later; I may be able to give you 
something additional.” 

“Mr. Roberts is on this wire,” says 
the boy. 

The city editor walks quickly across 
the room. He picks up the hand tele- 
phone and holds it close to him. His 
tones are low, even. If he is excited it 
does not betray itself in his voice. Again 
he tells the story. ‘Roberts, Mayor 
Gaynor was shot this morning and has 
been taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, Ho- 
boken. Get over there quick, see the 
doctors and let me know early what you 
get.” 

Another bulletin is received which 
reads: “Gallagher was a night watchman 
in the dock department until July 1, 
when he was discharged from the city 
employ.” 

“Mr. King is on this wire” and in 
reply to the boy, the story of the shoot- 
ing 1s again told in a sentence. Adds 
the city editor: “Gallagher is to be ar- 
raigned in police headquarters, Ho- 
boken. Go over there quick.” 

On the pad in front of the city editor 
is a memo, which says: 

Smith 
Jones 
Robinson 
Johnson: Local end; Gallagher. 
Roberts: St. Mary’s Hospital. 
King: Hoboken Police Headquarters. 

There is a_ breathing spell 
moment : 

And then another order for three 
men given to the boys: “Get Jackson, 
McGuire and Horton.” 

“Mr. Jackson has called up himself. 
He is waiting to talk with you on the 
wire,” says one boy, while the others 
dart off to follow the instructions of 


Gaynor shot. 


for a 

















WHAT THE CITY EDITOR DOES 


their chief; they are the city editor’s 
staff, too. 

The news is told briefly to Jackson: 
“Yes, it is true, Gaynor has been shot,” 
reports the city editor. Jackson lives in 
Brooklyn, not far from the Gaynor 
home in Eighth avenue: “Go over to 
the house,” says the city editor. ‘“Gaynor 
was going on his vacation alone. Per- 
haps Mrs. Gaynor is at home? If. she 
is at St. James, go to Deepwells and see 
her.” 

While the city editor is not familiar 
with the whereabouts of Mrs. Gaynor, 
he does know that the Mayor intended 
to go alone, 

“Mr. McGuire is on the telephone,” is 
heard far across the room. Is it an 
accident that all these men can be got 
so quickly or is the city editor familiar 
with the habits of his men or is it the 
office boy who knows just where to tele- 
phone? McGuire is made acquainted 
with. the shooting. “Find John Purroy 
Mitchel,” are his instructions, ‘‘and stick 
close to him.” 

Horton is found. “Go over to City 
Hall,” are his instructions “and get what 
there is there. 
knows the man who did the shooting. 
He was employed in the dock depart- 
ment, but was recently discharged. His 
name is James J. Gallagher.” 

To the list on the city editor’s desk is 
added these names and data: 
cea Mrs. Gaynor. 

eGuire: John Mitchel. . 

Horton: City Hall. 

The news from the association is be- 
ginning to come in rapidly, the bulletins 
are longer. 

The city editor looks over the list of 
men and at the printed list: 

“Tell Hobart, Reed and Judd to come 
to the office,” he says, briefly. 

The telephone bells now begin to 
work all over the office. It matters little 
now, the usual office routine may go on. 
Already at work are his men, nine of 
them, say, with three more to come. A 
dozen picked men are at work. 

He has time to ease up. The after- 
noon extras are already on the streets, 
the shrill cry penetrates even to the 
upper floors of the.skyscrapers. Long 
distance calls break in. It may be an 
afternoon paper in Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton or Cleveland. The paper officially 
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does not ask for news, but John Jenkins, 
of the Boston Enquirer, wants Jimmy 
Bush of the New York Transcript. Can 
Jim Bush give him anything further ? 

Smith calls up. He tells the city edi- 
tor what he has learned. “Smith,” 
says the city editor, “I want you to 
write the main story. Write a plain, 
straightaway story without any frills. 
Put Jones on interviews with those who 
saw the shooting and have Robinson 
write the story of Gallagher on board 
the ship.” The main story is mapped 
out. 

Johnson calls up on the city editor’s 
wire. He tells what he has learned 
about Gallagher. “I understand,’ says 
the city editor, looking at bulletins be- 
fore him, “that Gallagher has been a 
chronic kicker and a prolific letter 
writer. Go down to the Department of 
Docks, the Civil Service Commission, 
the City Hall and get copies of all the 
correspondence.” 

Roberts at St. Mary’s follows after 
Johnson: “Gaynor is not so badly hurt 
as at first thought,” he says. “The doc- 
tors are not probing for the bullet, how- 
ever. The Mayor is resting quietly.” 

In the meantime King, at police head- 
quarters, has not been heard from. The 
photographers are coming in with their 
pictures. Standing alongside of Gal- 
lagher as he is arraigned is King. That 
tells its own story. 

In the meantime a tipster has brought 
in an interesting piece of news, Gal- 
lagher has retained a lawyer. The in- 
formation is put in an envelope marked 
“King.” 

In the meantime the last three of the 
city editor’s dozen men arrive. They 
are Hobart, Reed and Judd. Hobart is 
the political man. “Go out and get me a 
story,” says the city editor, “as to what 
the charter says in case of the death of 
the Mayor and the manner in which his 
successor shall be chosen.” 

“Reed,” says the city editor curtly, 
“get all the stuff out of ‘the morgue’ 
(the place where newspaper clippings 
are filed away in special envelopes or in- 
dexed cards which show where articles 
may be found in the bound files), “and 
write an obituary of Gaynor dealing par- 
ticularly with his first six months as 
Mayor and his home life.” 


The telephone bell is ringing. The 
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city editor says “Hello!” in a voice that 
never hesitates. “This is Mr. Rockhill, 
one of your readers. I know this man 
Gallagher. Seventeen years ago he 
worked under me,” says the man at the 
other end of the wire. “He did many 
strange, uncanny things while he was 
here.” 

“Will you give the story to one of my 
men if I send up?” interrupts the city 
editor. 

The city editor jots down the name 
and address. “Judd,” he says, “this man,” 
handing him the memorandum, “knows 
Gallagher. Go up and see what he has.” 

Jackson telephones; says that Mrs. 
Gaynor has heard the news and is on her 
way to his bedside. “She is on her way 
in a machine from St. James.” 

“Follow her,” says the city editor and 
hangs up the receiver. 

McGuire has found Mitchel in Hobo- 
ken, he telephones. 

“Get a line on him. He has opposed. 
Gaynor on some things and been with 
him on others. Find out about this and 
tell about Mitchel’s hatred of Tam- 
many.” 
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And so it goes, 
The schedule of events now looks like 
this : 


Smith: Main story of the Gaynor shooting. 

Jones: Interviews on board the Kaiser Wil 
helm der Grosse. 

Robinson: Gallagher on board the Kaiser Wiil- 
helm der Grosse. 

Johnson: Gallagher the man and his corres- 
pondence. 

Roberts: Gaynor at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

King: The arraignment of Gallagher and his 
plans. 

Jackson: Mrs. Gaynor and family. 

McGuire: John Purroy Mitchel, the Acting 
Mayor; his opposition to Tammany. 

Horton: City Hall—telegrams and cables. 

Hobart: What the charter says, with inter- 
views. 

Reed: Obituary of Gaynor. 

oe” wad strange, uncanny things Gallagher 
id. 


Now comes the routine news of the 
day, for the world has not stopped, 
merely halted. Later there will come 
the licking of the story into shape. But 
that is for the copy desk to do. That is 
not for the city editor. He directs what 
to do when a Gaynor is shot. 


New York City. 


The Tyro 


BY O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


OHN was my friend. The fact that 
J he was a junior in the High 
School, and I well round the sec- 

ond turn of life’s highway, mattered 
little; in fact, I doubt if either of us 
ever realized the disparity in our ages. 
We were boys together. When I first 
knew him he had just arrived at the 
dignity of long trousers, a critical age 
as parents know; but John passed the 
Rubicon in safety. Never did a 
scholar sit before me who weighed my 
every word as carefully as did he those 
first days; I felt that I was being 
weighed in the balance. We were 
chums. I instructed him in ornithology, 
and he took to the science as naturally 
as he had forsaken the mud-pies of kin- 
dergarten days. I prided myself upon 
my knowledge of birds, but soon he 
outdistanced me in my beloved science; 


for his eyes were quicker than my old 
and faded ones, and he discovered 
nests where I saw only a labyrinthine 
tangle of brush. He could discover 
two bird homes to my one, and keep it 
up all day long, and yet not grow ar- 
rogant, for that was his nature. But 
heigh-ho! How I run on; I must to 
my story. 

Last spring when the lad’s High 
School closed he wrote that he was go- 
ing to visit me and “learn how to catch 
trout.” So it fell out that one day 
when the train paused at our country 
station, panting as tho impatient be- 
cause compelled to stop at such an in- 
significant place, my clean faced lad 
descended; more grave, more mature it 
is true, but after all the same fun-lov- 
ing boy that had grown so dear to me 
in the days gone by. For two days we 
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“I HAVE TAKEN THREE FROM BENEATH 


THAT OLD LOG 


AND THERE IS ONE MORE 


TO FOLLOW.” 


“visited,” then we went trout - fishing. 
Now every reader of THe INDE- 
PENDENT knows there are just two 
kinds of trout-fishermen—the one who 
learns, how to catch the wily beauties, 
and the born fisherman. John was the 
latter: he just couldn’t help catching the 
fish. But I am getting ahead of my 
story; a failing of mine, I am told. 

It was a perfect June morning when 
we set out for Daley Brook; flowers 
were everywhere, and the birds were 
fairly crazed with joy. Even in June, the 
month of perfect weather, such days are 
rare. Again and again I was forced to 
stop the horse while John climbed out 
of the buggy to study some rare song- 
ster, his face alight with the joy of liv- 
ing. (Oh, that we might always keep 
the joy and enthusiasm of youth!) The 
somewhat rare song of the rose breasted 
grosbeak—that conglomeration of the 
robin’s and Baltimore oriole’s rounde- 
lay, tho sweeter and more sentimental 
than either—enthralled him. “Listen!” he 
cried, his expressive face fairly quiver- 
ing with delight, “Listen! do you sup- 
pose that they have sweeter music in 
Heaven?” And I answered, “No,” for I 
honestly believe that no angel’s song 
can be so ethereal, and so soul-sat- 


isfying. That drive was a trip thru 
fairyland. I was looking out upon the 
world thru the wide eyes of the dear 
lad; that, be it said, is a privilege we old 
fellows too seldom indulge in, being too 
hard-headed and matter-of-fact. 

Well, we reached the creek, a little, 
whimsical, meandering brooklet; a 
stream destitute of falls, rapids and 
darksome, sulky pools; but, withal, a 
stream as beautiful as you may find any- 
where in God’s out-o’-doors. I was 
sure the creek would capture John, for 
there is a vein of poesy in the make-up 
of every normal boy. I was not disap- 
pointed. He did not rhapsodize, as a 
girl from his class might have done; he 
just stood still and drank in the beauty ; 
for the sublimity of June must be felt, 
it defies description. In June the foliage 
is at its best; each tree and shrub pre- 
sents a wealth of leafage, each leaf a 
work of art, beyond the powers of the 
human mind to comprehend. The 
flowers of June are not assertive as are 
those of summer-time, but modest and 
retiring ; poets’ flowers, I call them. To 
see a violet you must search for it in 
the grass, as you would for a meadow- 
lark’s nest; but the golden-rod of 
August will march out to the very road- 
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side to attract attention. June mothers 
no such flower. The rose may be 
plentiful along the creek’s banks, but no 
angler ever accused it of seeking to at- 
tract attention. And, of all people, the 
angler is most appreciative of June. 

At last John turned to me with a 
‘Now I am ready to take my first lesson.” 
[ showed him how to assemble his rod, 
for he insisted on doing everything him- 
self; then he stood back while I crept 
up to the stream and caught a small 
trout. Again- I cast and landed a 
fair-sized fish. When a third trout took 
my grasshopper—we were using "hop- 
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taining four chocolate spotted white 
eggs. Only three days before I had 
caught two fish just below the bird’s 
home, had indeed almost stepped upon 
it, yet I had failed to discover it. When 
we had talked for some time about the 
Maryland yellow throat, and its habit of 
building nests in the damp thickets it so 
much loves, I bethought me to ask the 
boy if he had done any fishing. 

“Yes,” he answered simply, “I have 
caught five.” I gasped in astonishment. 
When he opened his basket and dis- 
played the fish, each as large as my 
largest, I clapped the lad upon the back 

















“THERE JOHN HOOKED HIS BIGGEST FISH.’ 


pers for bait—I clean forgot the boy 
until seven ten-inch sparklers lay kick- 
ing among the blue violets. When I 
came back to earth the boy had disap- 
peared down the stream and I followed 
on. Now as this is not my story, I will 
not tell you of what took place during 
the next half hour: of the fish I caught 
and the birds I saw. 

When I caught up with John he was 
upon his knees close to the bank of the 
stream. ‘“What’s the matter,” I called, 
“a snag?” “No,” he smiled back, “a 
yellow throat’s nest.” And it was even 
so; there, close to the water’s edge, was 
the nest built of coarse grass and con- 


and told him that he’d “do” all right. 
But I shali always remember that he 
considered the discovery of the bird’s 
nest more of a victory than the capture 
of the fish; and that’s the stuff that 
makes the best fishermen,:as well as 
the best companions. When we re- 
turned to our fishing, I said to myself, 
“Old fellow, you will have to look to 
your laurels.” 

Knowing that John was well able to 
care for himself, I applied myself assid- 
uously to the fishing, but fish as I 
would -I could not gain upon him; he 
was always just two behind. Whenever 
we passed one another we would ask 
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the 
honestly ; something that all fishermen 
do not do, I am told. Once when I 
overtook my friend he was standing 
knee deep in the water, just above a 
gigantic elm log that helped to form a 


number caught, and answer 


perfect pool. To my question regard- 
ing luck, he answered, “I have taken 
three from beneath that old log and 
there is still another to follow.” And 
“follow” it did. 

It was inevitable that the boy should 
snag his line, for that is the inalienable 
right of every brook fisherman. Now 
there are two kinds of snags: those in 
the bottom of the stream, which are not 
serious unless we have just failed to 
hook some monster trout; and those in 
the overhanging brush, in plain sight 
but just beyond our utmost reach. Those 
are the ones that rack the fisher- 
man’s soul. The sweat rains down our 
faces, while we reach and tug, always 
haunted by the specter of a broken rod. 
Then we get angry and say things. If 
we have a companion, about that time 
he saunters around the bend above us 
wearing a beatific smile peculiarly exas- 
perating, and advises us to “keep our 
shirt on”—which is rather more than 
human flesh can bear. We give the 
line a jerk that we know will break 
something, we don’t much care what, 
and go on down the stream breath- 
ing sulphurous anathemas. All of 
which is highly amusing—in retrospect. 
Well, John had some such experience 
as that, even to the smiling com- 
panion. It is a part of a trout- 
fisher’s training. While we were eating 
our dinner he shamefacedly confessed 
to having broken three hooks, and his 
line once; and when I roared with 
laughter he looked at me in astonish- 
ment. ‘What is the matter with you,” 
he asked petulantly; “isn’t it a shame 
for a fellow to get so mad at inanimate 
things?” But I only laughed the harder, 
slapped him on the back once more, and 
told him that he was a natural born 
fisherman. 

Where Daley Brook disembogues into 
Little River the creek widens out until 
it becomes quite a respectable river; 
there John hooked his biggest fish. The 
place was almost ideal for a piscatorial 
battle; deep water, plenty of room, sub- 
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merged snags and overhanging brush. 
It was a pretty fight and my fisherman 
of a day conducted the struggle like a 
veteran angler. Again and again the 
trout got under the brush, but John suc- 
ceeded in leading him out without mis- 
hap. Once the fish darted under a sub- 
merged log—which does not show in 
the picture—but John coolly passed rod 
and reel under the log, smiling the while 
as tho such feats were of everyday 
occurrence, and continued the battle. 
The smile and the rod conquered and 
the vanquished trout was brought to 
creel. That was the last fish of the day 
and I shall always remember the boy as 
he stood there in the knee-deep water, 
lighted by the rays of the setting sun, 
while the wild birds he loved so well 
sang their evening hymns. 

The lad’s visit came to an end and I 
drove him to-the wayside station. He 
stood upon the rear platform of the last 
car and shouted as the iron horse bore 
him away, “I'll come back next June, 
when we will fish a whole week, and I 
will catch more than you!” 

ok * * * * ok 

June has come and gone again, and 
the birds are singing as of old; the 
violets are as sweet and beautiful as 
last year, but John comes not. My 
dear lad, ‘the fishing companion of a 
day, will never angle for trout with me 
here again. The snow lay deep above 
the violets when the message came to 
me that John had taken the last, long 
journey, and that his parents wanted 
me to “say a few words at the funeral.” 
It was a heartbreaking task, and yet I 
could not say no. I knew that I should 
be expected to take a text, and I cast 
about in my mind for an appropriate 
passage of Scripture; for I have a slight 
knowledge of the Good Book.  I[n- 
stantly I thought of this passage, and I 
quoted it as I stood by the side of the 
casket freighted with flowers: ‘““My be- 
loved has gone down into his garden to 
gather lilies.” “To. gather flowers,” yes, 
that is it. John, laddie, you know now 
whether the angel’s songs are more 
beautiful than the rose breasted gros- 
beak’s; you know of things which we 
who linger here speculate about; but, 
laddie, it is wofully lonesome on Daley 
Brook. 


Surinc, Wis. 














The English Woman Suffrage Bill 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


CHAIRMAN OF NaTIONAL Press CoMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL AMERICAN WoMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


garding what is known as the Con- 

ciliation Bill is still acute and un- 
certain. This bill was fully analyzed in 
a recent number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
It was brought forward by a special 
committee composed of representatives 
of all the political parties in Parliament 
to replace the one which the suffrage 
associations have so long advocated 
without success. The latter demanded 
the franchise for women on the same 
terms as exercised by men, which in- 
cludes all except what might be termed 
the “floaters,” those with no occupation 
and no abiding place. This was opposed 
by both the Liberal and Conservative 
parties, because each feared the other 
might gain an increase of votes by it; 
and it was opposed by a large number 
of other people because they thought it 
would give a preponderance of women 
voters over men and, by adding 8,000,- 
000 inexperienced constituents to the 
electorate, it would greatly .complicate 
political conditions. 

This Conciliation Bill proposes to give 
the Parliamentary vote to those women 
only who for many years have possessed 
the municipal franchise, and number 
about one million. These are what are 
known as “rate-payers,” and, everybody 
who pays rent is considered as paying 
rates, or taxes. This new measure is 
known as “a bill to extend the Parlia- 
mentary franchise to women occupiers” 
and an “occupier” is one who resides in 
a house she owns, or who pays rent to 
the amount of ten pounds (about $48) a 
year for business premises, or who pays 
rent for even a single room, if no more 
than a shilling a week. 

The suffrage associations agreed to 
this bill because they were assured by 
their best friends in Parliament that it 
would have to be this or none for a long 
time, and it does establish the principle 
for which they are contending by 


ss ‘HE situation in Great Britain re- 
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abolishing the sez disqualification. The 
requirements for voting are so slight 
that even the Labor party members of 
Parliament accepted it, as official in- 
quiry established the fact that 82 per 
cent. of all who would be enfranchised 
in Great Britain—87 per cent. in Lon- 
don and go in some places—would be 
self-supporting women. The Concilia- 
tion Committee of sixty members in 
charge of it includes some of the 
strongest men in the four parties. 

Public sentiment in favor of woman 
suffrage had finally become so strong 
and insistent that the Government, 
thru the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, 
was compelled to recognize it. In June 
for the first time he received a deputa- 
tion, his refusal to do this having been 
the chief cause of the “militant” demon- 
strations during the past three years. 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, president of the 
old National Association, reminded him 
of their forty years of strictly “constitu- 
tional” work; of the 9,000 petitions of 
over 3,000,000 signatures which had 
been gathered in a few years; of the 
257,000 later from the women textile 
workers; of the 300,000 from the elec- 
tors in 280 constituencies within three 
months. She was followed by Miss 
Rathbone, a member of the Liverpool 
City Council, and Mrs. Cooper, repre- 
senting the women textile workers’ trade 
unions, which she said “without votes 
were exactly like an army without 
guns.” The Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, with 670 branches and nearly 100,- 
000 members, the mainstay of the Lib- 
eral party, was well represented, and 
Lady McLaren, its vice-president, closed. 
her plea by saying: “If you refuse our 
request we shall have to go to the 
country and say that you, who are 
arguing against the veto power of the 
House of Lords, are placing a veto on 
the House of Commons by refusing to 
allow a second reading to this bill.’ 
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The anti-suffragists argued against 
the bill, but Premier Asquith answered 
that as far as he individually was con- 
cerned they were preaching to one con- 
verted to a belief in woman suffrage. 
He followed this up, however, by his 
usual shifty evasions, showing his inten- 
tion to defeat the bill, and the women 
saw that every possible effort must be 
made. He was overwhelmed with peti- 
tions and memorials from all parts of 
the kingdom, from the most eminent 
members of the clergy, the bar. and the 
universities ; from the nobility, both men 
and women; actresses, artists, writers, 
trades unions of all kinds and many 
members of Parliament; while hundreds 
of mass meetings were held daily thru- 
out the kingdom. 

The women did not stop with these 
efforts, but in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh and other cities great street 
processions and pageants took place, 
which in size, beauty and perfection of 
management never had been equaled. 
The largest and most impressive of 
these were in London. How many 
marched in the first one never will be 
known, but a newspaper said, “We 
didn’t know there were so many women 
in the world!” It was led by over 600, 
robed in white, who had served one or 
more terms in prison for their cause. 
There were 800 in caps and gowns, de- 
noting various college degrees, and 
working women by the thousands, many 
holding babies in their arms. The sec- 
ond, on July 9, where all the women 
were dressed in white, was headed by a 
group bearing aloft white doves, and all 
carried branches of evergreens and 
palms, while the long line was ablaze 
with banners of scarlet, blue and gold. It 
converged in Trafalgar Square and here 
at the foot of the towering Nelson 
monument, one of the most warmly 
greeted speakers was Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, president of the National Suff- 
rage Association of the United States. 

The result of these strenuous efforts 
of Englishwomen—such efforts as not 
all the women of the world combined 
have made for political liberty—was to 
force the Government to grant the time 
for a discussion of the suffrage bill in 
the House of Commons. Two days 
were allowed—July 11 and 12—and it 
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consumed the entire time of the two ses- 
sions. This debate marked a distinct 
epoch in the woman suffrage movement, 
not only in Great Britain, but wherever 
it exists. Heretofore this subject 
always had been treated by the British 
Parliament either as a merely academic 
question or as a joke, but on this occa- 
sion it was debated for fifteen hours 
with the same dignity, seriousness and 
ability as would have been accorded to 
any leading political issue of the day. By 
the action of this greatest legislative 
body it is now made such an issue in the 
eyes of other nations and when the 
English Parliament finally grants 
woman suffrage its status in all coun- 
tries will be immeasurably advanced. 

A distinguishing feature of the de- 
date was the entire absence of partisan- 
ship. The bill was introduced and 
strongly championed by Mr. Shackleton, 
one of the Labor party leaders, and 
seconded by Sir J. Rolleston, a Con- 
servative leader. F. E.. Smith, Con- 
servative member from Liverpool, 
vehemently urged its rejection and was 
supported by J. Annan Bryce, a Liberal, 
and Mr. Belloc, a Laborite. Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr. Lyttleton, Unionists; 
Walter McLaren, Liberal; Keir Hardie 
and Philip Snowden, Laborites, were 
among the ablest advocates. The Irish 
members were divided. In still greater 
contrast were the eloquent speeches of 
Mr. Balfour, the ex-Prime Minister of 
the Unionist or Conservative Govern- 
ment, in favor, and Mr. Asquith, the 
present Prime Minister of the Liberal 
Government, in opposition. Altho the 
chief argument of the “antis” is that 
woman suffrage would lessen the mili- 
tary prestige of the country, one of the 
most effective addresses in defense of 
the bill was made by Mr. Haldane, Sec- 
retary for War. 

The most unpleasant surprise of the 
debate was the opposition of Cabinet 
Ministers Lloyd George, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Winston Churchill, 
Home Secretary. Both had been con- 
sistent advocates of woman suffrage and 
assured the women of their support, but 
for purely political reasons they threw 
the whole weight of their influence 
against the bill, giving as a reason its 
undemocratic nature, the small number 
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of women who would be enfranchised. 
Their hypocrisy and treachery are being 
thoroly exposed and condemned by the 
suffragists, both men and women. The 
final vote on the second reading stood 
as follows: 


For. Against. 
NEL: (i> sion oun bv'aip din acai ae 60 
I ive conn cad oan eeen can toe 87 113 
RSE tou subbtcavevdcsewence 30 2 
NS 855s. He ee 20 14 

209 +~=—«189 


This vote indicates that the bill must 
depend for its success principally on the 
Liberal and Labor parties, but that they 
are not strong enough to carry it with- 
out the help of the others. Fourteen of 
the Cabinet Ministers voted in favor and 
seventeen in opposition, which fully 
justifies the position taken by Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s association that it was not 
the House of Commons, but the Liberal 
ministers who stood between women 
and the suffrage and that they should be 
compelled to suffer for it. Life certainly 
has been made most unpleasant for them 
by the “suffragets” since the Liberal 
party came into power in 1906. 

Undoubtedly the vote was a serious 
disappointment to the Government. 
Premier Asquith made no effort to con- 
ceal his bitter hostility, but his long 
speech, filled with all the keenness and 
logic for which he is noted, could not 
stem the tide in favor of the bill, any 
more than could the pressure brought to 
bear by the majority of the Cabinet. 
They still, however, had the power to 
defeat it by refusing the third and final 
reading. Every influence that was 
humanly possible was exerted upon 
them. The Conciliation Committee left 
no persuasion untried. The strong and 
active Men’s Leagues for Woman 
Suffrage—more than a score of them— 
used every means at their command. 
The women organized another proces- 
sion which surpassed all the others. Half 
a million people lined the streets as the 
20,000 women marched by, and a 
quarter of a million more awaited them 
in Hyde Park, where from forty plat- 
forms 150 stirring speeches were made. 
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In all this immense throng there was not 
a jeering remark or unpleasant occur- 
rence—only words of sympathy and 
cheers of encouragement. The resolu- 
tion calling upon the Government to 
enact this bill into law during the 
present session of Parliament seemed .to 
be adopted by the vast throng without a 
dissenting voice. 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations, 
such as never before were made on any 
public question, the session adjourned 
without action. What will be the result? 
Mrs. Fawcett has declared that her asso- 
ciation will no longer confine its efforts 
to the former conservative methods. The 
Women’s Liberal Federation has an- 
nounced that it will carry the case be- 
fore the voters of the country. Mrs. 
Despard, president of the Women’s 
Freedom League, intimates that they 
will stop at nothing to secure favorable 
action. In a great speech at St. James’ 
Hall Christabel Pankhurst said: 


“Unless the members of the House of Com- 
mons have secured the necessary facilities to 
carry this bill to its third reading a vast con- 
course of women will proceed to Westmin- 
ster when Parliament reassembles in Novem. 
ber to demand that it become a law. The 
Government will find that any attempt to beat 
back this advance by arrest and imprison- 
ment will utterly fail, nor will the remon- 
strance of members of Parliament be more ef- 
fectual. When we see that peaceful methods 
have failed we shall know that we must take 
once more to the hard and dangerous course 
of militancy; and we realize that when this 
starts again no man and no woman can fore- 
see the end of it. If the Commons do not 
win this battle for us we ourselves will take 
it up. We mean to have the vote and we shall 
fight anybody who stands between us and this 
object. We hope it may be possible to march 
peacefully and quietly to the doors of citizen- 
ship, but if it is not, then we will fight our 
way to them and break them down.” 


This is the situation in Great Britain 
—an armed truce for three months with 
a strengthening of the forces in every 
direction—then, if the Government still 
defies what is plainly the will of the 
people, war to the end! But it is the 
general belief that the Government will 
avert this calamity by yielding to the 
inevitable. 


New York Cry. 











Commercialized Medicine 


BY ABRAHAM JACOBI, M.D., LL.D. 


LThe following article is the abstract ot an address recently given to a graduating class 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York. It was reported for THe INDEPEN- 
DENT by Henry I. MacMahon. Dr. Jacobi, the “dean” of the medical profession in New York 
City, and by his colleagues affectionately referred to as the Nestor of American medicine, has 
decided views on the spirit of graft and commercialism that has invaded the practice of 
the healer’s art. In communicating these views to THe INDEPENDENT, Dr. Jacobi turned 
over to our representative, Mr. H. I. MacMahon, the notes of his recent address before the 
young doctors of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. He has read and corrected the 
condensed report taken therefrom, and has written out some further suggestions not con- 
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tained in the original lecture. On May 6 the doctors of New York celebrated Dr. Jacobi’s 


eightieth birthday with a banquet, congratulatory speeches and gifts. 


He was born in Ger- 


many, graduated in medicine at Bonn, and for his part in the Revolution of 1848 was 
thrown into prison. After his release, like Carl Schurz, Franz Sigel and other distinguished 
refugees, he came to America. Beginning his practice downtown in New York nearly sixty 
years ago, he speedily became widely known as a wise family physician and as an expert 
practitioner and teacher of pediatrics, the science of children’s diseases. Dr. Jacobi’s son- 
in-law, George McAneny, was chosen last fall on the reform ticket President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, New York City. For half a century the doctor has been identified 
with almost every important movement for the civic betterment. At the age of eighty he is 
yet in active medical practice, declaring laughingly that he has no time for week-ends in 
the country, or evening amusements.—EpirTor.] 


ORAL principles are best incul- 
cated in the young. I have 


small hopes of reforming those 
older offenders who convert medicine o1 
surgery into a sordid trade or confine 
their efforts to a crude, narrow and 
ignorant specialism. My wish is to 
warn the younger generation by means 
of many flagrant examples of unethical 
practice that have come to my attention. 

Much dishonesty is exhibited, much 
harm is done thru the too frequent 
obsequiousness of the family doctor. 
Some years ago I was sent for, the 
evening before his summons to court, by 
a railroad thief who had made many 
millions by a transaction which enriched 
him while impoverishing thousands. 
The magnate lay huddled up in bed; he 
complained of weakness and lack of 
appetite; no, he positively could not go 
to court next morning, and he wished 
me to certify to that effect. After ex- 
amining my new patient carefully, I 
said: 

“Mr. Blank, I am happy to tell you 
that you are not really ill at all. I find 
nothing the matter with you save 
nervousness, and (if you will permit 
me) congratulate you on the non-exist- 
ence of ary ailment that would keep you 
from business tomorrow!” 

That was evening. Now watch the 
sequel. The morning papers of the fol- 


lowing day announced the serious ill- 
ness of this man and published a certifi- 
cate given to him a few minutes after | 
had left him by a doctor practising ex- 
tensively and lucratively what he called 
“medicine.” Somehow | found no 
reason to envy or admire the success of 
my rival practitioner, with his made-to- 
Order diagnosis. When he died a dozen 
years ago he could not take his dishon- 
estly grabbed fees with him, and | doubt 
whether the angel wings he is wearing 
are of any more costly material than 
yours or mine will be. 

Ignorance and subservient cowardice 
make many a diagnosis—or what they 
call a diagnosis. In other instances—far 
too many of them—the physician relies 
not on his own conscientious efforts, but 
entrusts the examination of bodily prod- 
ucts to one of the pathological “labora- 
tories,” whose number has increased 
immoderately, or turns the whole case 
over to a specialist when there is no 
need of doing so. The modern practice 
of delegating your duty has important 
results: loss of time, uncertainty of 
diagnosis, the habit of accepting diag- 
noses at the hands of men who are no 
physicians, but sometimes meretricious 
tradesmen; it imposes unnecessary ex- 
pense upon the patient, and undermines 
the respect and confidence of the public. 
Far worse even than this, however, is 
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the occasional actual lying about a diag- 
nosis. 

Quite recently I cured a patient with 
a sore, inflamed lip by prescribing sim- 
ple cleanliness and the application of a 
local ointment. He had previously vis- 
ited a specialist, so called, who sent 
away a section of the diseased lip to a 
pathologist for examination. On his 
second visit to the specialist the patient 
was informed that the examination indi- 
cated cancer, and an operation was in- 
sisted on. He refused. On looking up 
the pathologist in person, we discovered 
that the latter had made no such report, 
and that the specialist, in plain language, 
had lied in order to gain a fee for an 
unnecessary and dangerous operation. 
lt is such men as this who violate the 
Hippocratic oath and disgrace the 
honorable practice of medicine. 

In Europe they like to specialize more 
than we do. They set up a specialty by 
advertising themselves in the news- 
papers. The pediatrist, the nerve doc- 
tor, the woman’s doctor, the skin doctor, 
advertises himself, his alleged specialty 
and his office hours. Our ethics are 
more refined, and I believe our results 
are better. Nevertheless, commercialism 
has invaded our medicine and surgery to 
an alarming extent, and the evils of ex- 
cessive specialism have become notor- 
ious. For almost every trifling ill we 
run to the consultant, or if we have a 
family physician we ask him immediately 
for a specialist’s address. The doctors 
have themselves to thank for this situa- 
tion when the public looks upon general 
practitioners as a subordinate class of 
medical employees and considers the 
word specialist as synonymous with 
superior physician or consultant. 

Some of the nerve doctors, I may add, 
have gone into partnership with under- 
done clergymen. The latter publish their 
neurological associates’ names and office 
hours; they are expected to reciprocate 
by swelling the attendance upon the 
churches. They have learned by experi- 
ence (or ought to have learned it) that 
quackery or dense ignorance have 
emptied many of the churches and 
evolved a Christian Science denomina- 
tion. And they are already beginning to 
learn, after a brief sensational notoriety, 
that no Worcester sauce or preaching of 
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mingled theology and prelatic medicine 
fills a church for more than a few Sun- 
days. . 

The adherents of this cult (like the 
anti-vivisectionists) are recruited from 
the well-to-do and idle. Fads and imag- 
inations do not root amongst honest 
workers, tradesmen, mechanics, business 
men; it is these that make the bulk of 
our population and are the prop and staff 
of the present and future republic. 

One of the sinister means of obtain- 
ing a foothold in crowded communities 
has turned out to be contract and society 
practice. In New York City alone there 
are more than five hundred doctors— 
perhaps a thousand who either have it or 
crave it. Competition for such appoint- 
ments is eager. What it results in is the 
degradation and demoralization of both 
the public and the doctors. To earn at 
the rate of one dollar a year for an in- 
dividual member of a society, and three 
dollars a year for a family, they under- 
bid each other, they coax and flatter and 
treat and otherwise bribe a society presi- 
dent or influential member. They arrive 
at mutual jealousy and hatred among 
themselves, and contempt and despicable 
treatment at the hands. of their cus- 
tomers and patrons. 

Let me add right here that the 
“services” rendered by the _ so-called 
lodge doctors are just about equivalent 
to the ridiculous pay. They must go here, 
there and everywhere, traveling contin- 
ually from one end of the city to the 
other ; they hurry to patients, they hurry 
away from patients: careful diagnosis or 
watching the progress of cases is im- 
possible for want of time. Furthermore, 
these lodge doctors have no time in 
which to improve. The constant rush of 
attending to the wants of several score 
or several hundred families robs their 
study hours, and as a consequence they 
never learn anything. The public knows 
well it is getting inferior service. Often 
patients come to me from New York’s 
overcrowded East Side, and when I ask, 
“Who is your doctor?” they reply: “A 
little lodge doctor over on the East 
Side!” If these “little doctors” were 
“big doctors,” charged decent fees and 
rendered careful, adequate service, their 
patients would not be obliged to run to 
Fifth avenue or Madison avenue the 


























COMMERCIALIZED MEDICINE 


first time something really serious hap- 
pened. Make up your mind that you 
will not be “little doctors,” that you will 
do your best and give the best that is in 
you. 

By this new practice of “lodge doctor- 
ing,” the noblest of vocations is so con- 
taminated as to become the meanest of 
trades. May the present efforts to efface 
that stain on the profession be suc- 
cessful! 

Worse remains to be said: There are 
those in the practice of medicine who 
demand and take commissions. Do you 
know what that is? An agent receives 
it when supplying a new customer. Is 
it difficult to say who pays it? Is it the 
employer? Is it the customer? The 
person insured or the purchaser. It is 
an indirect tax to be paid by the latter, 
the consumer, who is robbed in order to 
sustain a high tariff. Commissions are 
asked and given from and by apothe- 
caries, truss and bandage makers, instru- 
ment manufacturers, even by poor 
nurses. Do/not ask for proofs unless 
you want them, for proofs there are in 
plenty. 

There is also a rumor—call it a rumor 
for euphemy’s sake—that consulting 
specialists are called because they offer 
or grant commissions ; that practitioners 
call in specialists on that condition; that 
a surgeon, for example, is given a par- 
ticular case because he consents to be 
robbed of a big percentage of his fee, 
which is raised correspondingly. 


Who is robbed, did I say? The 
surgeon? Or the patient who is un- 
fortunate enough to fall “amongst 


thieves which strip him of his raiment?” 
The words are not mine; they are taken 
from the gospel of Saint Luke, himself a 
physician. And furthermore, there is 
also a rumor—call it so—that many of 
these fleeced and fleecing consultants, 
medical and surgical, are quite capable 
members, adjuncts of faculties and hos- 
pitals, and, what is still more perilous, 
teachers of the future physicians of this 
republic. 

I love my profession; I want it to be 
respected and to respect itself; I want it 
to be without the blemish of bribery or 
mendicancy. And this privilege it no 
longer has. The time when every family, 
rich or poor, had its own family physi- 
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cian who knew the illnesses and health 
of its members and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the upgrowing boys and girls 
during two or three generations, is gone. 
What I have just referred to is no longer 
a mere unauthenticated rumor; it is the 
contemptuous gossip and common 
knowledge of all familiar with latterday 
medical and surgical practice. 

In many sections the specialist em- 
ploys medical practitioners, much as he 
would employ hired agents to drum up 
“trade.” By custom the commissions to 
be paid are fixed upon in advance, some- 
times amounting to 10 per cent of the 
fee for the specialist’s call and 25 to 33 
per cent. of the fee when he operates. | 
would not be misunderstood as saying 
that the custom of dichotomy or the 
division of fees has become universal. ° 
On the contrary, there are honorable- 
minded specialists and physicians of in- 
tegrity who still regard a proposition to 
partition professional fees as an insult. 
But the evil has spread widely notwith- 
standing, and the very sparrows on the 
roof gossip of doctors as of bribe takers 
and bribe givers, as flesh cutters and 
shavers for the purpose of sordid gain. 

The medical papers have been calling 
attention lately to the increasing inroads 
of commercialism in the hospitals. In 
many such institutions it is not the phy- 
sicians and surgeons of greatest skill and 
experience who are valued the most, but 
rather those able to bring the largest cash 
income into the hospital coffers. Some 
of them are commercialized to such an 
extent that the tenure of a visiting phy- 
sician’s appointment depends on_ his 
keeping a certain number of the private 
rooms supplied with pay-patients. As 
Dr. Bristow, editor of the Journal of the 
State Medical Society, has pointed 
out, this means bringing the methods of 
the auction room and the market place 
into hospital administration. Further- 
more, it forms the entering wedge for 
the outright sale and purchase of hospi- 
tal appointments to the highest bidder. 
The results of mercenary control of 
these institutions will inevitably be that a 
large number of mediocre and ofttimes 
incompetent physicians will be foisted 
upon the public as experts, while those of 
possibly greater skill but of less com- 
mercial shrewdness or without wealthy 
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connections will be forced into the back- 
ground. 

Lastly, one conspicuous cause of re- 
cent medical demoralization is elementary 
ignorance of the Pharmacopceia and the 
methods of prescribing, and increasing 
reliance upon proprietary remedies. We, 
the doctors, are responsible for a great 
deal of the injury that is done to the 
people by proprietary dosing. We take 
medical journals that advertise nos- 
trums, that print “reading notices” of 
proprietary medicines old and new, that 
sell pages of their issue to the trade, that 
print eulogies in the shape of “original 
articles” about factory products, that al- 
ternate their medical with advertising 
pages. -Thus it is that even the mind of 
the medical man is gradually poisoned. 
What these sheets do not perhaps accom- 
plish, the glib agent will complete. He 
dumps his wares—his blotters, inkstands, 
paper knives, pencils, blank books and 
almanacs—on your table either person- 
ally or thru the postoffice. 

Well, he can afford it. For the 
poisonous anilin preparation with so- 
dium bicarbonate which he baptizes with 
a hybrid name and which is prescribed 
by thousands of us, yields him a thou- 
sand per cent. profit. “That is why you 
find thousands of doctors’ offices and 
hundreds of apothecary shops with 
stacks of advertising sheets and quackish 
booklets, but without a United States 
Pharmacopeeia or the American Phar- 
maceutical Association’s formulary. That 
is why a friend of mine found the ex- 
pensive prescription of a prominent New 
York practitioner to read “Remedium 
Spontaneum Radway,” which being in- 
terpreted is our old newspaper advertis- 
ing nostrum of “Radway’s Ready Re- 
lief.” In a large drugstore, one of the 
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gaudy ones to which the prescriptions of 
our fashionable doctors are sent, I was 
told that 70 per cent. of the prescriptions 
sent in by reputable physicians contained 
either nostrums pure and simple or as a 
part of a compound. 

Perhaps it would lead us too far to 
examine all the reasons for such demor- 
alization. But one of them should be 
generally known and appreciated, which 
is that there are very few medical 
schools which’ a graduate will leave, 
diploma in hand, with the knowledge and 
practice of writing a prescription. Many 
of our medical schools neglect their 
duties by thus omitting to teach the art 
of medicine in combination with what is 
extensively and pompously called 
“science.” 

The financial crisis now confronting 
the practice of medicine—the “hard 
times” and the inability of many prac- 
titioners to make a comfortable living—- 
is partly caused by the evils I have nar- 
rated, partly symptomatic of them. The 
cure lies in a return to old-fashioned 
ideals, in a higher standard of com- 
petence and excellence for the general 
practitioner, and in due subordination of 
specialism. Though I have long prac- 
tised and taught pediatrics, I do not de- 
sire to be known as a specialist in chil- 
dren’s diseases, but as a physician. 

Try to remain in or improve your con- 
tact with all the branches of medicine. 
Go in for general practice first, and build 
a specialty in later years on the strength 
of your general knowledge and attain- 
ments. And above all things bear in 
mind that medicine, your choice of a 
walk in life, is the most honorable and 
most punctilious of professions and not 
a mean, money-grabbing trade. 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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How to Get the Birds to Stay Close 


by 


Us 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutTHor oF “THe Country Home,” 


T is not at all difficult to get ac- 
| quainted with the birds if we under- 
stand that we have to meet them 
half way. They cannot talk our lan- 
guage, but we can talk a good deal of 
theirs, There is probably no bird capa- 
ble of being humanized more than the 
catbird—that is, no bird of our home 
- aviary. The robin never nests far from 
human habitation, but the catbird learns 
to know us very much as a collie dog 
enters into familiar association. The 
mockingbird is a cousin of the catbird, 
and. in the Southern States has the same 
associative and understanding faculties. 
He will talk with you, and if you will 
put forth your best efforts to chat with 
him he will respond. The catbird, how- 
ever, goes a little farther than his cousin 
in his intimate apprehension of human 
folk. Other birds occasionally show a 
good deal of this affability. The gold- 
finch will lose all fear of us, and the 
song sparrow is very easily brought to 
the door and made one of the family. 
We have lately been feeding them both 
about barn and house, and they have 
shown their content by hopping close to 
our feet. 

The birds most likely to be won into 
nesting under our protection are the 
robins, the martins, the bluebirds and 
purple finch. Give the robin grape vines 
or bittersweet or Virginia creeper 
around your porches and ‘he will build 
within reach of your hand without hesi- 
tation. The purple finch likes better a 
tree with close foliage close by your 
door. The bluebirds and the martins 
take most readily to our boxes. These 
boxes may be of any form whatever, and 
should be erected. in such a way that the 
bird should have a lighting place before 
entering the doorway. This is an abso- 
lute necessity to secure his occupancy of 
the house. Inside also it is well to have 
a perch. When he approaches with his 
nest material, if he cannot first light 
near the doorway, he cannot easily enter, 


Etc. 


and will prefer another place. If a 
house has been occupied it should be 
thoroly cleaned out in the fall, especial- 
ly of the mud used by the robin. Under 
your porch the robin will frequently 
come back and use over again an old 
nest. 

To secure bird familiarity and to 
bring out all their associative faculties 
two or three things are absolutely neces- 
sary. All birds hate cats and all cats 
eat birds. It is utterly impossible for 
the two to live in accord, and for the 
most part the cat has the best of it. A 
big Tom will manage to destroy at least 
two-thirds of all the nests around the 
house and garden, feasting on the 
young. He will not disturb the nest until 
the birds are just right for a breakfast, 
and after he has had sufficient experi- 
ence he will dine off them in the very 
early morning. He will note the loca- 
tion of the nest so that he can find it in 
the dark if he chooses. A good deal of 
his deviltry is carried on in the night. 
when the birds cannot see, as he can. If 
you want birds about you freely and 
happily, or even birds at all, you must 
abolish the cat, or you must seclude him 
so that the birds will understand that 
they are safe. We are in the habit of 
shutting up our feline part of the fam- 
ily in a little house, with two rooms and 
plenty of comfort. Here he or they stay 
from the first nesting days until Septem- 
ber. The birds soon understand it, and 
will mind him no more than they do a 
barking dog. In the second place the 
red squirrel must be absolutely denied a 
home about your acres. He must be 
shot mercilessly. _ This is a pity, for the 
chatterer is really pretty, and he is in- 
teresting. However, if you will tolerate 
him he will break up every nest as soon 
as he finds it. beside destroying most of 
your pears and sweet apples. He will 
take a small bird, sit on an apple tree 
limb and devour it like a savage. Birds 
abhor the squirrel, and some birds, like 
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the bluebird.and the grosbeak and the 
purple finch, shout their terror as soon 
as he appears on the lawn. We are glad 
that this is beginning to be understood, 
and a choice made between squirrel and 
bird. 

lf you will make a bird paradise it is 
to be accomplished only by very shady 
lawns and very safe retreats. The cat- 
bird likes to build in blackberry bushes 
and in such dense shrubs as Tartarian 
honeysuckles. Companionable as he is, 
you will always find it difficult to get 
your eye on his nest. If he has learned 
to trust you, however, he will not say 
one word to you if you go to a nest and 
examine it even when the nestlings are 
about td fly. The robin has the disa- 
greeable habit of plastering his nest on 
almost anywhere, and he is sure to utter 
some loud words if you take a look at 
it; however, he makes no great fuss 
over the matter, and still builds right 
over your window or at the door. He 
also likes a shady place and plenty of 
trees. It will not be impossible also to 
attract the indigo birds into your shrub- 
bery or berry garden, while the wood 
thrush and Wilson’s thrush will come to 
you from the forest edges and build in 
sight of your window. This is an 
achievement, when you have made your 
grounds so safe, so retreatful and so full 
of food that these thrushes will be fa- 
miliar. Fifty years ago it was a rare 
thing when they would approach a hu- 
man habitation. We have had them all 
summer whistling about our lawns and 
calling each other from the break of day 
until the latest evening. The tanager is 
another beautiful fellow, who can be 
won only when your grounds are thoro- 
ly safe and shady. He likes the buffalo 
berry and the wild cherry. 

This matter of food must be consid- 
ered very carefully. One should have it 
in mind all the time that birds deserve to 
be fed quite as much as hens and tur- 
keys. They contribute not only to our 
pleasure, but enormously to our profit. 
We can afford to welcome their co- 
operation and encourage it. The easiest 
food to supply is a plenty of fruit. Wild 
cherries for late autumn, with a few 
mountain ash trees, planted either as a 
windbreak or for ornament, can easily 
be provided. A hedge of Tartarian hon- 
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eysuckle serves as windbreak, furnishes 
a splendid display of flowers, and gives 
bushels of bird food just in raspberry 
time. We can also afford to pay toll of 
cherries and berries out of our gardens 
—a very liberal toll, not only for the ser- 
vice they render in destroying insects, 
but for the music they furnish. What 
would we do to get a bird orchestra if it 
were not furnished freely? 

For winter food one can most cheaply 
hang a few bones and bit of suet in the 
trees and by the windows. This will 
bring a lot of nuthatches and chicadees 
and woodpeckers, with sometimes robins 
and half a dozen other birds. During 
the summer keep a stone basin on your 
lawns supplied with fresh water where 
the birds will be free to bathe. There 
is only one nasty bird liable to approach 
us; this is the English sp ‘sow, and he 
makes one more of the impossibles if 
you would have the song bird at home 
with you. This fellow is dirty in every 


way—in his nest and in his person, altho 
I believe that he bathes occasionally in 
the water. The very best way to get rid 


of him is to persuade the other birds to 
be at home with you. Never allow a 
gun to be fired about your place except 
for the destruction of a bird enemy. 
They will very soon learn that you are 
killing squirrels and English sparrows, 
and will lose all fear of the noise. If 
met as we suggest the sparrow will soon 
be very shy of you, but we are sorry to 
say that the fight with the squirrel is 
likely to be very continuous. 

It is impossible by figures and by es- 
timates to show how valuable birds are 
about our homes. The real point is, 
however, that a man who wishes to live 
in this world, and make anything decent 
of life, wants the beautiful and the 
sweet about him. By what process of 
evolution the song bird came about we 
cannot trace, but we do know that a 
good deal of the pleasure of country 
living depends upon a cordial familiarity 
with these simple hearted friends. They 
can be brought into the most intimate co- 
operation, or they can be made shy of 
our companionship. We think it is 
worth while to count the birds into the 
family and provide for them as we do 
for our domestic pets. 

Curnton, N. Y. 
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A Group of Essayists 


THE essayist of Addison’s day, of 
LLamb’s day, and to a great extent of our 
day, has alw ays been a man who, having 
acquired the art of polishing gems, makes 
it his chief business to search for gems 
worth polishing. They may be small or 
large, with few facets or many, of dull 
colors or of the scintillating sort. It is 
his business to “shine them up,” to make 
them fascinating in the parlor or the 
library. 

Dr. William Morton Payne’ has, 
rightly, in accordance with the modern 
practice, assumed a broader definition 
for the essay. It is still a gem to be pol- 
ished—something “occupying a sort of 
literary limbo between the creative forms 
of poem, play, and novel, on the one 
hand, and the more substantial embodi- 
ments of knowledge or of speculative 
thought on the other.” He does, how- 
ever, keep decidedly within the lines of 
the old definition when he selects for his 
themes four such men as Irving, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and George William Cur- 
tis. They were, as he very closely 
shows, and with much learning, polish- 
ers of gems of “the purest rays serene” — 
Thoreau decidedly less so than the 
others, tho the author has so strong a 
liking for him that he is unwilling to re- 
member that the poet-naturalist is, in his 
shorter themes, a lecturer and sermon- 
izer rather than an essayist. Call him. 
however, what you will, the lover of 
original thinking, simplified living, and 
sane observation of man and nature, 
combined with the happiest manner of 
presenting the gems unfinished, will 
never quarrel with Dr. Payne for putting 
the Concord genius within the fence of 
any artistic form of literary work. 

Dr. Payne touches chiefly on the bio- 
graphical side of his themes, and in this 
form finds a half brother of the quill in 
Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan 
University, whose subjects belong to the 





1LeapING AMERICAN Essayists. By William Morton 
Payne, LL.D. With Four Portraits. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 


first half of the last century’: William 
Hazlitt, Charlies Lamb, Thomas De 
Quincey, John Wilson, Leigh Hunt, with 
Jeffrey of the new school of critics close 
at hand to rub on the oil or the vitriol 
to the chief of the poets. Precursors, all, 
of the American school, they were in 
deep sympathy with the growing desire 
to get a freer hand in the distribution of 
literary honors. All were true essayists 
of the expanded definition, and Profes- 
sor Winchester deals with them as if he 
loved them—loved them chiefly for be- 
ing one step in advance of their ances- 
tors, and at least two steps behind their 
successors. A reformer who is not a 
good “whipper-in” of his following has 
a hard time in scoring successes. In 
William Hazlitt Professor Winchester 
finds a whipper-in exactly to his mind, 
and a proper subject for the whipping 
in poor, wiid-eyed Leigh Hunt, with his 
multitudinous tendency to roam in wild 
daisy fields. Yet he does amusing jus- 
tice to both men, and is delightful read- 
ing, mingling the critical deftly with the 
biographical. 

A true essayist, and of the most 
charming form—one of the very best 
sort—is Mr. E. V. Lucas,” who has little 
of the-professorial manner and enough 
of distinct personality to make one resist 
the temptation to place him in the school 
of Charles Lamb, as one is constantly 
on the point of doing. His humor and 
method of treatment are of the same 
glancing, personal kind which a fre- 
quent reading of Lamb has induced in 
so many writers. But the humor and 
the manner are both native in his case. 
He was born with it, as much as the 
author of Alice in Wonderland was 
born with his peculiar form of drollery, 
or Mr. Crothers with his. You may ex- 
pect any one of them to jump out at any 
moment from under the parlor table and 
say “Boo!” to an unexpected guest, and 





2A Group or Enciisn_Essayists oF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. y C. Winchester, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature ‘in Wesleyan University. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1.50. 

8One Day anp AnotHer. By E. V. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
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no further introduction needed. Be- 
cause Lamb came first and did best, 
there is no reason why others born 
under the same planet should keep their 
fun bottled up forever. Mr, Lucas’s 
fun is of the sweetest, his egotism most 
lovable, his polish of the gem perfect in 
its way. It is always different from the 
next man’s. It is possibly because of 
that subtile tendency to differ from his 
neighbors—but not to differ too much— 
that made him put just twenty-six 
essays, instead of the more tempting 
number of twenty-five, into his table of 
contents. 

A most interesting group of essays, 
depending less on manner than on mat- 
ter, varied, not relevant to any line of 
professional or practical work, and yet 
informing, is the little volume On Every- 
thing, originally contributed to the Lon- 
don Morning Post, by Hilaire Belloc.* 
Here also there is evidence of humor in 
the odd number of articles included in 
the volume. No man would have 
stopped with the thirty-ninth essay un- 
less he had had in mind the department 
store, where a penny is subtracted from 
the even tens in order that five cents 


may be added as a preliminary charge. 
Mr. Belloc gives full value, however, in 


whatever he has to offer. He is evi- 
dently a shrewd observer of details, and 
before sitting down to write, has his full 
quota of small facts to pack with the 
contents of the box. Everything is there 
which will be needed for an attractive 
showing when the box is opened in the 
playroom where a tired man likes to 
spend some part of each day. If the 
author is talking of song, for instance, 
his arrangement of material includes all 
that is of use in the world’s habit of 
singing, set in a form that is worthy of 
the best humorists. A specimen of the 
grim order can be seen in a little skit 
bearing very likely on English politics, 
but borrowed from an historical season 
in French politics. “Mr. Robespierre” 
is at his culminating point, riding for a 
fall, and the “reasonable press” of Paris 
is helping him along. One paper “ad- 
mits” that Mr. R. “has handled a very 
difficult situation with admirable pa- 
tience and with a tremendous grasp of 
detail.” Another paper declares that 
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altho “1,200 executions in four months 
is a high record,” more seem to be ex- 
pected by an eager public. It is “the 
pressure of business in the courts” that 
prevents, and “unless a larger number 
of judges are created under his new bill, 
the popular discontent may grow to an 
extent he little imagines, and show itself 
vigorously at the polls.” Under the 
heading of “Official News” comes the 
announcement: “We are requested by 
the Home Office to give publicity to the 
arrangements for tomorrow’s executions. 
These will be found on page 3. There 
will be no executions on the day after 
tomorrow.” Between these two speci- 
mens one can easily see what an assort- 
ment of literary delicie Mr. Belloc has 
in store in his thirty-nine articles. The 
curious reader will find enough fun and 
drollery in the author to be .willing to 
place him near Mr. Lucas, but not in 
the Charles Lamb corner. 

Mr. Charles D. Stewart’s half dozen 
essays, On the Spot,’ are of the inform- 
ing sort, but the information is dressed 
for the epicure in style. As the author 
lies in bed, after an alarming illness, and 
watches a spider spinning the sticky part 
of himself over the corner of a window, 
he becomes a student of natural history, 
and one follows him with much the same 
kind of amused joy that is induced by 
reading John Burroughs. If he is out 
of bed and has become a cowpuncher, 
with a story to tell—how his ox “Bully,” 
braced back as a “Sitting Bull,” glori- 
ously held up a competitive Bos named 
“Scott”—into the story goes as much 
information about the “bos” breed as 
could well be put into a brief narrative 
that is pungent with wit and humor. 
The essay here verges on the domain of 
the story. Then there is a disquisition 
“On the Moraine,” wherein the geolo- 
gist comes to the fore, as, hammer in 
hand, he investigates what there is left 
of the glacial period in Wisconsin—as 
much of its ground rock, that is, as is 
necessary for his purposes. There is 
good writing here, of the Mark Twain 
school—if there is any such school— 
where the humorist “leaks information,” 
In fact, “leaking information” has come 
to be a characteristic of the modern 
essay. 
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Professor Ladd’s Magnum Opus 


Tuts book* is the product of Dr. 
Ladd’s mature reflections and. of all the 
hard work that he expended on his 
earlier volumes. Tho much shorter than 
many of his previous works, it may be 
described as his magnum opus, and it 
would be a safe prophecy to say that it 
is destined to have a much longer life 
than any of its predecessors. 

Much of the constructive work in psy- 
chology which Dr. Ladd has contributed, 
as the result of his laborious research 
and careful collation of data, is already 
in course of supersession, and some of 
his later philosophical writings are diffi- 
cult reading, and make but a small ap- 
peal to the man or woman who is not 
engaged in the study of psychology or 
of modern philosophical systems. In 
Knowledge, Life and Reality he delib- 
erately addresses the thoughtful public 
rather than the special student. With 
infinite care he has prepared his chapters 
to meet the need of the man who is not 
equipped by a study either of Dr. 
Ladd’s own system of psychology or of 
any other systems which have attained 
to more or less currency. 

From a literary point of view this 
book possesses few graces of style and 
no brilliance; but it is clear, deliberate 
and not difficult to understand, and Dr. 
Ladd is certainly to be congratulated on 
his success in rendering his meaning 
intelligible to the audience to which he 
appeals. Had such a work as this come 
to us from the pen of a younger 
man, the author might well have 
been criticised for the audacity of 
the attempt to cover the whole field 
of human knowledge. Coming as 
it does as the ripe fruit of a long life 
spent in laborious research into the 
nature of the human mind. it will be re- 
ceived with the respect which must al- 
ways be accorded to genuine original 
thinking. 

Dr. Ladd’s object in Knowledge. Life 
and Reality has been to demonstrate the 
need of philosophy in order to bring all 
modern science and thought into some 
kind of unity; to examine critically the 

“Knowtence, Lire anp Rearity. An Essay in 


Systematic Philosophy. By George Trumbull Ladd. 
L New York: Dodd, Mead Co. $3.50. 
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theories of knowledge and of metaphy- 
sics by which the philcsophers have at- 
tempted to offer an explanation of the 
universe, and to give his own theory, 
and the reasons on which he has based 
it. Philosophy differs from science, Dr. 
Ladd tells us, in that it is not capable of 
being verified by experimental demon- 
stration. This belongs in the realm of 
science only, and where science ends, 
there philosophy begins. The aim of 
philosophy is, in a system, to offer an 
acceptable arrangement of rational opin- 
ions respecting the ultimate problems 
afforded by the experience of man as a 
race. Taking man’s experience thus as 
his basis, Dr. Ladd builds up what may 
be described as an anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the universe. The world to 
man is a man-made world, and God is - 
man-made God. In fact, he asserts, 
there can be no other kind of a world, or 
of God, and such an extreme of anthro 
pomorphism he considers “the achieve- 
ment of the prolonged and highest de- 
velopment of the reflective thinking of 
the race.” The most striking feature of 
Dr. Ladd’s new volume is this frank 
adoption of the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the Deity and of the universe. 
and his careful and well-supported at- 
tempt to rescue this conception from the 
odium and oblivion to which it has long 
been relegated. There is no irreverence 
in Dr. Ladd's treatment of religion. As 
he has already set forth in his Philoso- 
phy of Religion, man must be con- 
sidered as an essentially religious being 
and the religious side of human nature 
must he accorded just as much validity 
as the intellectual or esthetic. In the 
present volume, there is even an advance 
beyond the Philosophy of Religion in 
the reverence of spirit with which Dr. 
Ladd pursues his inquiry. 


ss 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, 1832-1910. 
liam Morton Payne, LL.D. Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. Fifty cents ‘net. 
The associate editor of the Chicago 
Dial is the author of this tribute to the 
great Norwegian, which is, in substance 
—altho it is brought down to date—the 
essay contributed by him to the /nterna- 
tional Quarterly of March, 1903, written 
on the occasion of the novelist’s seven- 


By Wil- 
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tieth birthday. There are here less than 
a hundred pages of well-printed text, fol- 
lowed by a list of ‘““works.” But the study 
of Bjornson is feeling enough, and intel- 
ligent cnough, for us to welcome its per- 
petuation in book form. Dr. Payne is 
familiar with the language of Bjornson 
as well as with his ideas, and as an in- 
troduction to the genius of one who may 
be described as “the incarnation of a 
whole people” (as Renan described the 
novelist Tourguénieff), its value is quite 
out of proportion to its bulk. 
as 


The First Great Canadian. The Story of 
Pierre Le Moyne Sieur d’Iberville.. By 
Charles B. Reed. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $2. ° 

The exploits and adventures of the 

Sieur d’Iberville, as described by Mr. 

Reed, were certainly such as to deserve 

a permanent record, and to give to Iber- 

ville a prominent place among the early 

explorers and conquerors of America. 

In spite, however, of Mr. Reed’s evident 

admiration of his hero and his insistence 

on the greatness of Iberville’s services to 

France and to Canada, the impression 

that is left by a reading of his book is of 

futility, of useless cruelty, and barbar- 
ism. If Mr. Reed had set out to write 

a peace tract or a monograph showing 

the utter uselessness of militarism, he 

could hardly have accomplished anything 
more convincing than his biography of 
the greatest of French-Canadian war- 
riors. He depicts the English colonists 
—with no desire to fight—somewhat 
careless about military preparations and 
efficiency, and upon these settlers who 
are slowly winning the wilderness, 
pounce the French adventurers, gaining 
brilliant victories, carrying away rich 
stores of booty, and leaving desolation 
behind them. Yet the English—with the 
national characteristics of bull-dog ten- 
acity and of never knowing when thev 
are beaten, return again, and yet again, 
to the scenes of their defeat; and in the 
long run it is the English—the men in- 
tent on homes, harvests and trade—who 
make themselves masters of the New 

World. In contrasting the military 

power of French Canada with that of 

the early New England colonies, Mr. 

Reed himself acknowledges the superior- 

ity of the more peaceful settlers. The 

English, he writes, “to their great ad- 


vantage, had been left frequently alone.” 
The French colonies, on the other hand, 
had developed in obedience to authority ; 
and a system had been perfected, the only 
advantage of which was that it favored 
military efficiency. “But while this lat- 
ter condition,” adds Mr. Reed, “presents 
many desirable features as an accessory 
to government, it is a repeatedly demon- 
strated failure as the sole and permanent 
support of the State. The more efficien- 
cy the population as a whole acquired in 
a military sense, the less efficient it be- 
came in the true colonial sense. The re- 
sult was restriction rather than devel- 
opment and involution rather than evolu- 
tion.” Mr. Reed hints that there was no 
great desire on the part of the French to 
conquer thoroly the territory pre-empted 
by the English on Hudson’s Bay or in 
Newfoundland, and to retain possession 
of it. From this point of view, the ex- 
ploits of Iberville and his companions are 
of no nobler character than those of 
some doughty pirate. Their object was 
loot—furs or codfish—whatever the 
English had slowly and painfully col- 
lected. Nor were these expeditions car- 
ried out on any higher plane of ethics 


, than characterized the predatory opera- 


tions of Captain Blackbeard and his 
piratical crews. Telling of the utterly 
indefensible invasion of Newfoundland 
by Iberville in the winter of 1696-7, he 
writes: “To the English villages the in- 
cursion of Iberville resembled nothing 
less than the fell descent of the Angel 
of Wrath. Some of the inhabitants were 
killed, but most were swept up like dust 
and carried to France. They could have 
been no more surprised, no more power- 
less, no more utterly extinguished if 
some great cataclysm of Nature had 
overwhelmed them.” That Iberville had 
enormous difficulties to encounter in this 
winter expedition, thru the rigor of the 
climate and the impenetrability of the 
wilderness thru which he had to march, 
is admitted; but what military glory 
could accrue to any one of higher civiliza 
tion than an Iroquois Indian from the 
conquest and annihilation of these peace- 
ful fishermen? Besides the argument 
afforded by the career of Iberville as to 
the uselessness of war, the advocates of 
peace might find great satisfaction in 
surveying the distance that the world has 
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traveled in the last 200 years from a 
point at which such exploits as those of 
[berville could be hailed with satisfaction 
and delight. 


Quiet Days in Spain. By C. Bogue Luff- 
mann, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2 net. 

Because Spain is less quiet today, 
this book of Quiet Days is likely to have 
an increased number of readers. They 
will find in it little about the clerical 
conflict—but much of more permanent 
interest than riots have, in any land. 
They will hear of the little girl who 
wrote to the traveller, “I hope Poste 
Restante is a nice place, and that you are 
very comfortable.” They will learn that 
“the Spanish peasant is always clean 
shaven—at any rate, he gets a clean 
shave now and then. Meet a company 
of country Spaniards pouring into a 
town, and they look like so many stage 
brigands. Meet them returning, and 
they appear as so many pleasant-faced 
human sheep.” Borrow noted a good 
many decades since that the rustic 
Spaniard was shaved only weekly. Mr. 
Luffmann verifies the statement, as 
above. He does not, however, quote The 
Bible in Spain with frequency. “No 
British writer has written more en- 
tertainingly of Spain,” he confesses; 


but adds: “and no man has created 
a more erroneous impression.” Mr. 
Luffman is no George Borrow, 


but he is the author of A Vagabond 
in Spain, as well as of the present 
volume; has wandered thru forty- 
two out of the forty-nine Spanish 
provinces in a single year, and has taken 
“pot luck with all sorts.” His chapters 
are without much intimate connection, 
but they all concern the Peninsula, and 
they are almost all in some degree in- 
teresting. There is much less general- 
ization here than in Mr. Ellis’s admir- 
able Soul of Spain; but we are glad to 
know poor old Maria, Trinny, and the 
rest. We learn something, besides, of 
Hispanic gastronomy. Mr. Luffmann 
is the unmistakable Briton, and his nar- 
rative of travel is not thereby improved. 
But his opportunities for seeing the 
real in Spain have been remarkable; and 
so we readily tolerate him. For one 
thing, he makes no pretension to style. 
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Sable and Purple, With Other Poems. By 
William Watson. ‘New York: John Lane 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The title conferred upon his latest 
volume of verse by Mr. Watson explains 
itself when we read the verses written 
in May, 1910, “Honour the happy dead 
with sober praise.” The dialogue of 
King Alfred and Asser the Welshman 
bulks larger, however, in this slim 
volume; tho to call it impressive would 
be another matter altogether. Disap- 
pointing, in the main, is the poetic 
journal of a stormy honeymoon, Jn the 
Midst of the Seas. Here we find this 
rather commonplace apostrophe to New 
York: 


New York! a city like a chess-board made, 

Whereon the multitudinous pawns are swayed 

Neither by Knight nor puissant Queen, 

And bow not unto Castle or King, 

Yet hither and thither are moved as tho they 
obeyed, 

Half loath, some power half seen, 

Some huge, voracious, hundred-headed thing, 

Armed with a million tentacles, whereby 

He hooks and holds his victims till they die. 


This is not Mr. Watson at his best. 
Mr. Watson at his best is not repre- 
sented in this volume of Sable and 
Purple, which is only a fair example of 


what Mr. Watson can do in poetic jour- 
nalism. 


& 
The Taming of Red Butte Western. 13) 
Francis Lynde. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This is another of Mr, Lynde’s stories 
about a refractory railroad. Here, as 
more than once before, we have a system 
that is as a bucking broncho—tho here 
(as usually), the hero ends by bitting his 
bronco before admiring eyes. In this 
story, however, there is some variation 
in the character of that hero. He believes 
himself to be a physical coward—in 
spite of which he is appointed to tame a 
wild-cat railroad. In breaking the spirit 
and power of the lawless crew running 
it, he discovers that he is a brave man. 
This story would altogether want signi- 
ficance, did it not represent the evolu- 
tion of the healthy adventure tale— 
frankly bloody and raw with but one 
villain and many honorable men—to the 
vellow chronicle of what happens to one 
honorable man among many villains who 
are too wise to be bloody. 
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Sandra Belloni (originally Emilia in Eng- 
land), 2 vols.; Rhoda Fleming; Evan 
Harrington; being Volumes III to VI 
of the Memorial Edition of the Works 
of George Meredith, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 a volume, 
sold only by subscription. 

The four new volumes in the “Memo- 
rial Edition” of Meredith, which come 
to us at once, sustain in all respects the 
promise of high excellence in book mak- 
ing made by the first two volumes issued 
at the end of the year. The paper is of 
exceptionally good quality in these days 
of cheaply-made books, deckle-edged, 
and watermarked with the author’s ini- 
tials. The type is reasonably large; the 
letterpress, delightfully clear and clean; 
the binding, of dark green silk, simply 
and neatly lettered in gold. The illus- 
trations of Sandra Belloni, which by the 
way is one of the richest mines of Mere- 
dithian wisdom—perhaps in none of the 
novels are the gifts of his insight more 
lavishly scattered—and is also the only 
one of his stories which the author fur- 
nished with a sequel, are from photo- 
graphs made last year by Mr. Frederick 
H. Evans of wooded scenes near Cops- 
ham and Oxshott, which were intimate- 
ly associated in Meredith’s mind when 
he wrote this novel. Rhoda Fleming, 
one of the simplest of Meredith’s stories, 
written in strong and simple Saxon and 
remarkably free from “Meredithese,” 
and by many readers regarded as their 
favorite among the novels, is also illus- 
trated with photographs of scenes near 
Copsham, where the author lived when 
writing both Sandra Belloni and Rhoda 
Fleming. Evan Harrington, the most 
entertaining of all Meredith’s novels, the 
one that most nearly makes the appeal of 
the popular novel, has for illustration 
five pictures by Charles Keene, selected 
from those which accompanied the serial 
publication of the story in Once a Week 
in 1860. The order of arrangement of 
these volumes is not strictly chronologi- 
cal, for Evan Harrington was written 
and published several years before either 
Sandra Belloni (1864) or Rhoda Flem- 
ing (1865); but this break in chrono- 
logical sequence is only a minor defect, 
scarcely alloying the pleasure of having 
these masterpieces of English fiction in 
a form and dress worthy of their rank. 
Every lover of Meredith’s writings will 
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want this handsome edition, which the 
publishers promise to make “definitive” 
and inclusive of much new material 
never published in the author’s lifetime ; 
an inducement to many readers strangers 
to him to make the acquaintance of this 
master of the English novelists of his 
time and masterly poet, too, whom Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne has not inaptly called 
“an incarnation of the Great God Pan.” 


a 


Whirlpools. By Henrik Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated by Max A. Drezmal. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

This novel of modern Poland is in- 
spired by the same patriotic motive as 
the famous trilogy. It, too, was written 
“for the strengthening of hearts.” Now- 
adays the foes of the Polish people are 
not the Russians, the Swedes, the Turks 
and the Germans, but, according to 
Sienkiewicz, the socialistic and agrarian 
agitators. The most attractive character 
in the book, the dainty maiden musician, 
Marynia, falls a victim to their violence, 
for she is shot while playing for a char- 
ity concert, and dies with the query on 
her lips: “For what? For what?” Futil- 
ity is the burden of the book, as it is of 
Galsworthy’s labor drama, Strife. 
Sienkiewicz himself has no solution for 
the distrest condition of his beloved 
country, but he scores (as always) the 
ancient and ineradicable faults of the 
Polish character: envy, spite, quarrel- 
someness, idleness, licentiousness. These 
vices, which caused the fall of the old 
kingdom, still keep Poland in subjection. 
The enervation due to the decline of re- 
ligious faith he depicted in Without 
Dogma, a character sketch of a Polish 
Amiel who could accomplish nothing be- 
cause he believed in nothing—in himself 
least of all. These modern Poles are 
certainly less interesting to read about 
than the bloody heroes of With Fire and 
Sword and its successors, but then these 
constituted the most remarkable series of 
historical novels written in recent years. 
Also, Mr. Drezmal is a poor substitute 
for the translator of the earlier novels, 
the late Jeremiah Curtin. Mr. Curtin 
was no stylist, but Mr. Drezmal does 
not even command English idiom. Again, 
Mr. Curtin used to soften the Polish 


names for us in some degree and give 
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us a key to pronunciation. In this vol- 
ume it is discouraging to come upon 
Jastrzeb in the first line and Kryzcki in 
the third. 


a 


A Cavalier of Virginia. By G. E. Theodore 
Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

This is a buccaneer romance in which 
the hero figures like a game cock, drag- 
ging his wings, ever ready to murmur 
thru clenched beak, “S’death, my Lord,” 
and thereupon draw his redoubtable 
spurs for mortal combat. It has the in- 
variable features which make the swash- 
buckling romance dear to the heart of 
the adventure-loving reader—the hero, 
the wicked elder brother, the beautiful 
lady, her invalid father, certain gentle- 
men, the villain and the pirates. The 
villain of this story has the piercing eye 
and the dark hair and character; with 
an added flourish of a wicked sibilant 
Spanish name. He entices the heroine 
away from her home in Virginia to a 
lonely island where he is the cruel Don. 
The hero gives chase thru bloodshed, 
death and pirates, and finally rescues 
the lady in distress. She herself appears 
rarely in the narrative. Occasionally 
Mr. Roberts permits her to figure mod- 
estly as a vision or a ministering angel, 
but never in secular events as a mill- 
stone about the neck of her daring lover. 


as 


Princess Helene von Racowitza: An Auto 
biography. Authorised Translation from 
the German by Cecil Mar. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

Nothing could be truer than the open- 
ing words of this remarkable document: 

“The following sketches are not intended for 
timid souls or conventional thinkers, nor for 
those who are prudishly inclined or narrow- 
minded.” 

A mixture of blood hardly less strange 

than George Sand’s flowed in the veins 

of this remarkable adventuress—blood of 

Viking men and Jewish women. Her 

narrative is distinguished not by its 

frankness alone, but by the importance 
of many of those who figure in it— 

Heyse, Andersen, Bulwer, Meyerbeer. 

Liszt, Bjérnson, and Henry George, to 

say nothing of royalty, or of Serge von 

Schewitsch, “my present husband.” By 
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the extent of this restless woman’s wan- 
derings, also, that have girdled the Euro- 
pean Continent and our own. To be 
sure, this is not the first time that the 
Princess has rushed into print. Some 
thirty years since she published the ac- 
count of her relations with Lassalle upon 
which Meredith relied, for the most part, 
in composing his Tragic Comedians, 
This novel has lately been issued in the 
memorial edition of Meredith’s works; 
perhaps the reminiscences of the much- 
daring Hélene will profit by the syn- 
chronism—in their sale, that is. If so, an 
autobiography of moeurs suspectes will 
be floated upon the reputation of a novel 
which Meredith himself came to despise, 
and whose errors the present work helps 
to correct. Ye the complaint is not to 
be made that its author is dull. As mis- 
tress of men of genius, as a novelist of 
ambition and an actress of pluck, she 
finds more than a sufficiency of material 
glittering or grim—and, on occasion, 
humorous. 
Js 


Literary Notes 


....Longmans, Green & Co. have in prepara- 
tion a volume, King Edward VII, as a Sports- 
man, which will be fully illustrated. 


....Prince Paul Troubetzkoi, the Russian 
sculptor, has recently completed, at Iasnaia 
Poliana, a bust of Tolstoy. This is something 
of a feat, for the great novelist has always re- 
fused to pose for any artist. 

....Lord Dufferin’s Letters from’ High Aili- 
titudes will soon receive the honor of inclu- 
sion in two popular series of reprints—the 
Everyman’s Library and Henry Frowde’s The 
World’s Classics. 


....The study of the Norwegian novelist, 
Bjornstjerne BjOrnson, in his country house 
near Lillehammer, has been turned into a mu- 
seum of relics. His death-mask, many of his 
books, with his own annotations, and other 
souvenirs have already been placed there. 


...-Prof. John A. Lomax has been collect- 
ing the ballads of the cow-puncher for we 
don’t know how many years; and now we are 
to have the result in Cowboy Songs, promised 
for autumn publication by the Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co. Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard 
University, contributes the introduction. 


...-A delightful way of studying French lit- 
erature is to carry about in the pocket a vol- 
ume of Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi in 
the edition now being published in Rout- 
ledge’s New Universal Library (Dutton, 50 
cents each). The translation is by Trechmann 
and the articles from October, 1849, to March, 
1851, are covered in five volumes. 
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...Doubleday, Page & Co., are the publishers 
of another motor story by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, entitled The Motor Maid. This 
latest Williamson book takes the reader thru 
the beautiful Riviera, spinning a very original 
love tale almost as fast as the motor speeds. 

....Lhomas Jefferson was our representative 
at Versailles in 1781, and, introduced into the 
salon of Helvetius’s widow by Benjamin 
Franklin, he met there the sculptor Houdon— 
who had just exhibited his Voltaire assis. 
Four years later he arranged that Houdon 
should execute a statue of Washington—the 
masterpiece now shown in the Capitol at Rich- 
mond. By a gracious act long deferred, a 
bronze replica of the statue has at last been 
presented to the Versailles Museum. Colonel 
James Mann, chairman of the Virginia Com- 
mission, delivered the speech of presentation, 
and Ambassador Jusserand, in the absence of 
the French Premier, accepted the statue on be- 
half of the government. A porcelain copy was 
long since exposed at the Louvre for the ben- 
efit of the American tourist uffering from mal 
du pays. 

.Even Chelsea, that distinctively literary 
quarter of London, has undergone the ravages 
of time, according to a writer in the Philadel- 
phia Book News. This fact is illustrated by 
the remova! of William De Morgan from his 
picturesque old house, “The Vale,” in a quiet 
suburban road, to a more pretentious dwelling 
some blocks away. The novelist remains as 
enthusiastic as ever about pottery and tile- 
making, however; partly, perhaps, in view of 
Mrs. De Morgan’s proficiency in this art. 

..Miss Alice Brown’s new novel, John 
Winterbourne’s Family, is promised for Oc- 
tober publication by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
This writer is as deeply regional, as provin- 
cial in the rich and noble sense of the word, 
as the late Sarah Orne Jewett; and the same 
publishers announce a new seven-volume edi- 
tion of Miss Jewett, which will include Tales 
of New England, The Life of Nancy, The 
Queen’s Twin, Deephaven, A Native of Win- 
by, The Country of the Pointed Firs, and The 
Country Doctor. The new Country of the 
Pointed Firs will differ from the familiar edi- 
tions in containing the short story, William’s 
Wedding, published in the July Atlantic, and 
therein described as having been found among 
Miss Jewett’s papers. 

.... Two hundred and one years ago, Sam- 
uel Johnson was born; and as a kind of be- 
lated bicentenary performance a statue of the 
Ursa Major was unveiled early this month in 
the enclosure of St. Clement Danes, Strand— 
the church where he attended divine service. 
The donor of the statue is Mr. Percy FitzGer- 
ald, who delivered, in the porch, a brief ad- 
dress in praise of the Lexicographer. The 
statue is of bronze, is six feet in length, and 
stands upon a pedestal of black marble. The 
head is modelled upon the lines of Reynolds’s 
portrait and the Nolleken bust. On the ped- 
estal, bas-reliefs represent Boswell and John- 
son in the Highlands, Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, 
and Boswell introduced to the club by John- 
son. 
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Pebbles 


Aw Atchison man takes so much care of his 
children that there is talk of having his pic- 
ture taken as a He-Madonna.—Atchison Globe. 


Next to an English saddle, a Western man’s 
idea of the greatest joke is a man who would 
ride such a saddle.—Atchison Globe. 


“Wuo are those tuo women on the float?” 

“They are twins. The married one is five 
years older than her sister.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Hovusewire.—‘“Are you willing to chop some 
wood for your dinner?” 

Plodding Pete—‘“Sorry, mum; but I am a 
Pinchot man.’”—Boston Transcript 


“WHat are you going to call your new 
magazine ?” 

“The Umbrella.” 

“Why aad 

“Because everybody will take it.”"—Judge. 


Mrs. Younc.—I want to get a divorce from 
my husband. 

Lawyer.—What are your charges? 

Mrs. Young—My charges? Mercy! 1 
thought I’d have to pay you.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“I’ve a few more points to touch upon,” said 
the professor of horticulture, as he awkwardly 
climbed over the barbed-wire fence at the foot 
of the orchard.—University of Wisconsin 
Sphinx. 

Aucust Muirtiestaept, of Austin, Ill, has 
been known as a woman hater for twenty-five 
years. On Saturday he will marry Mrs. Ade- 
line Gutsehaw. The widow explained today 
how she won his heart. This is how: 

“Add four eggs to a quart of milk, a half 
cup of sugar, and a little vanilla. Bake half 
an hour until it sets. Serve custard hot with 
cream and sugar. 

“Take one and a half cups of sugar, one 
cup of sour milk or cream, two eggs, one tea 
spoonful of soda, one cup of butter and flour 
to mix soft. Add vanilla flavoring and bake 


until cookies are a delicious brown.”—Chicago 

Tribune. 

OF all the things I dearly love, I most adore 
the spring, 


I think that it is very nice,—a quiet, harmless 
thing. 

I love to bask upon the grass, my head upon 
the ground, 

My feet among the branches of the elm-trees 
standing round; 

To lie and watch the little clouds go rolling 
through the sky, 

At times to smoke my little pipe, and some- 
times just to lie; 

To — the little spiders go a-maying in my 
air, 

While pigeons stand and ruminate or turn 
and idly stare; 

To take my stockings off, to wave and wag- 
gle with my toes. 

Oh! have you in the springtime ever done 
such things as those? 


—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Rumors, Inventions and Lies 


Ir has been a week of political 
rumors, inventions and lies. The papers 
have been filled with columns of imag- 
inary inventions, under scare headlines, 
asserted as positive fact, only to be cast 
over and denied the next day. The 
basis of it all has been one undoubted 
fact, that the State Republican Com- 
mittee of New York by a vote of 20 to 
15 chose Vice President Sherman to be 
temporary chairman of the October con- 
vention, and thereby “turned down” 
Theodore Roosevelt. Beyond this all 
was conjecture, invention. 

But it was not told as conjecture, but 
as fact. The reporters gathered like 
flies about President Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt. They noted who visited 
Beverly and Oyster Bay. Every man 
was watched and then questioned. But 
Taft was silent. Roosevelt was dumb, 
Sherman was voiceless, Private Secre- 
tary Norton was mute. But something 
must be said; then let the reporters 
speak, and speak they did. Roosevelt 
had been insulted, humiliated ; therefore 
he is angry, and therefore he will go 
to the convention and fight from the 
floor; for is he not a fighting man? 


That was enough. But this sensation 
would not last over two days; so on 
the third we had it—Roosevelt had not 
spoken—that he was glad he was not 
chosen, that it relieved him of responsi- 
bility for a probable defeat at the polls, 
that he would keep out of State politics, 
that his concern was with national poli- 
tics, and that he would utter himself 
only on these in his coming visit to the 
South and West. 

There had been a complete break be- 
tween Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt had tossed Taft overboard. Of 
course; for had he not seen Pinchot and 
Garfield and was he not angry at the 
wrong to his friends? The break was 
published all over the country; but not 
a word to that effect from either the 
President cr the ex-President. The re- 
porters evolved it from their internal 


consciousness. That lasted a week, and 
then came the assurance, with equal 
basis, that Mr. Roosevelt would not 


attack the President or his policies, at 
least not for the present, that his great 
aim was to harmonize the party, which 
was also the President’s aim. Which 
should we believe? 

We were told that President Taft 
knew beforehand that Roosevelt was to 
be “turned down” by the State Com- 
mittee, that he had given his assent and 
would stand by the “Old Guard,” the 
bosses, Woodruff, Ward, Wadsworth 
and their crowd, and that in return he 
was to have the votes of New York for 
the renomination in 1912. It was a fine 
startler, but it was too improbable to 
last more than a day. Those who told 
it yesterday remembered today that it 
was utterly unlike President Taft. 

So the stories succeedéd each other 
day by day, gossamers of a dream, 
guesses hardened into fact, only to be 
pulverized successively. About the only 
solid, real fact that emerges out of all 
this welter of invention is that Congress- 
man Longworth, Mr. Roosevelt’s son- 
in-law, will oppose Mr. Cannon’s re- 
election as Speaker, and that Mr. Can- 
non replies that such is his privilege if 
he thinks it is to his advantage to tell 
his constituents so. It really is likely 
that Mr. Cannon, whose vitriolic 
speeches of late are not conducive to 
harmony, will lay down the gavel, to be 
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taken up by a ‘more peaceable man. 
That Mr. Roosevelt does not like all 
the President’s acts is quite likely, but 
that he will desert or oppose him is 
quite without proof. That the President 
has either the itch of office or the desire 
to humiliate or in any way to injure 
Mr. Roosevelt or that Mr. Roosevelt is 
planning to supplant the President is 
very unlikely. That there is quarrel or 
coolness between them quite lacks proof. 
The fact that Mr. Longworth has been 
much with the President and was pres- 
ent when he had his interview with 
Vice-President Sherman, and left him to 
make a visit to Mr. Roosevelt, does not 
look hostile. Were we to follow the 
tactics of the sensation-mongers so far 
as to assert positively what we guess, 
we should emphatically assert that the 
President and the ex-President are 
neither of them laying plans, scheming 
and plotting how each can beat the 
other for the Presidency in 1912. 


& 


Aloofness 


THE announcement that Japan is 
about definitely to annex Korea, while 
not official, may yet be true. It is time 
that this was done. Korea has not been 
independent even in form since her 
treaty with Japan five years ago gave to 
Japan the direction of her external af- 
fairs and made a Japanese resident-gen- 
eral advisor and director of the ad- 
ministration. The murder of Prince Ito 
only hastened but hardly assured an- 
nexation, for that was inevitable. The 
control of Korea by a civilized nation 
has been ofthe greatest advantage to 
her, and she has made more progress 
than in a thousand years of her exist- 
ence as a Hermit Nation. But this is 
what was to be expected. Annexation, 
or virtual annexation, has given peace 
and prosperity in all other such similar 
cases. Examples are such as the annex- 
ation of Algeria by France, of India and 
Egypt by Great Britain, of the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico by the United 
States, and we doubt not in the end 
of the Kongo State now annexed by 
Belgium. 

But prosperity and political develop- 
ment are one thing, and good will is an- 
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other. Will Japan gain the good will of 
the Koreans? Has Great Britain won 
the good will of the Hindus-and the 
Egyptians, or are we liked by the Porto 
Ricans and the Filipinos? The answer 
is not so satisfactory. We have a way 
of saying that time will bring favor, but 
England has been a hundred years in 
India, and the ill will seems to grow 
greater rather than less, while in Egypt 
it becomes more manifest. The Porto 
Rican legislature is much at loggerheads 
with the American. control, and the 
Philippines are constantly asking for 
independence. What is the reason? 

Let Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of 
the Canadian Government, suggest it. 
He is visiting British Columbia, and 
British Columbia wants Chinese, Japan- 
ese and Hindus absolutely excluded, and 
a deputation has told him so. He tells 
them plainly that he cannot agree with 
them. And he laid down this general 
truth: 

“There is a reason why we should treat 
them with respect, for men are men; and I 
believe they will trade with those that treat 
them best.” 

He added a bit of American history, 
saying that when the effort was made in 
San Francisco to humiliate the Japanese, 
the President of the United States “had 
to go on his knees and beg the local 
authorities not to humiliate them.” To 
get the favor and good will of these 
yellow and brown people they must be 
treated as men, with human courtesy 
and consideration. 

If the English are not liked in Egypt 
it is for the same fault; they stand 
apart, aloof from the people they gov- 
ern, officially just but personally indiffer- 
ent, unsocial, cold. A competent ob- 
server, Prof. Richard Gottheil, of Co- 
lumbia University, thus explains the 
trouble in the New York Sun: 

“It is this aloofness more than anything else 
that must explain the failure on the part of 
British effort in Egypt to make its beneficent 
rule acceptable. About the beneficence there 
can be little doubt. The Egyptian fellah was 
probably never as well fed, as well clothed 
and as contented as he is today. The country 
has been lifted out of the mire of bankruptcy; 
its resources have been husbanded and _ its 
finances placed upon as firm a footing as is 
possible in a country that is dependent for its 


welfare wholly upon agriculture. Merchants, 
beys and pashas have grown rich beyond all 
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expectations. Even the monetary crisis of 
1907 has caused only a temporary lull in the 
prosperity of the land. English rule and Eng- 
lish supervision have done all this. But the 
great fault has been that all this has been ac- 
complished while those who are carrying out 
English policy have in no manner identified 
themselves with the Egyptian people, even with 
its élite. The intercourse between . English 
and Egyptian is purely bureaucratic in the 
business that the ruled must of necessity have 
with those who rule.” 

One might expect that in the intel- 
lectual circle learned Englishmen and 
Egyptians would fraternize, but they do 
not. Professor Gottheil—and he knows 
Egypt well—says that French, German 
and Austrian scholars are in the learned 
societies and museums and libraries of 
Egypt, but not English. In the 
new Egyptian Academy there is no Eng- 
lishman of learning, no Englishman in 
the board of trustees of the new Egypt- 
ian University of Cairo, but an Italian 
and a Frenchman. Englishmen do good 
work for a season in excavations, but 
they hurry back to London as if present 
day Egypt did not concern them. 

It is this same aloofness in Egypt and 
India of which the people make piteous 
lament. What says Sir Eldon Gorst: 

“The greatest obstacle at the present time 
is perhaps the general want of confidence in 
the intentions of the occupying Power which 
prevails in the unofficial upper and middle 
classes.” 

But how can the Egyptian or the In- 
dian be expected to show confidence if 
he knows the Englishman simply as a 
ruler and judge? 

This same aloofness, or even con- 
tempt, explains almost wholly the hos- 
tility of the Philippine people toward the 
American Government. It is- the pre- 
vailing tone of the army, and no less of 
the non-official Americans. As a people 
we are arrogant. We treat other people 
as inferiors. We call them “niggers,” 
“dagoes,” “chinks,” and “sheenies.” We 
insult them, curse them, kick them, deny 
them rights of country and citizenship, 
and we expect them to like us! 

The negro business men have held this 
past week an important convention in 
this city. In an address Dr. Washington 
told of twenty-six negroes lynched dur- 
ing thirty days this summer, and not 
one in ten for assaults on women. 
That is the American spirit unrestrained. 
It is aloofness, lack of brotherly inter- 
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est and sympathy that causes all racial 
and colonial trouble and we make it all 
ourselves. When President Taft was 
Governor of the Philippines he treated 
the intelligent Filipinos as social equals, 
and danced with their women. The 
people loved and trusted him. O si sic 
omnes ! 

Mr. T. C. Maller, an Austrian, has 
lived in Amritsar, in the Punjab, for 
nearly twenty years, as a manufacturer. 
Amritsar is a hotbed of sedition against 
the English rule. He thus expresses his 
view: 

“If you want to make a friend of a native 
Indian or any Asiatic you must study him 


and study hard. You must treat him with 
politeness and consideration under all circum- 


stances. If you do that you can soon wind 
him around your little finger. That is the 
gist of the whole subject.” 
st 
Popular vs. Delegated Govern- 
ment 


As a nation we have always wilfully 
deluded ourselves with a certain hypo- 
critical assumption. Orators have as- 
serted it and audiences have pretended to 
believe it. Whatever the occasion, an 
allusion to municipal councils, to State 
legislatures, or to the national Congress 
was seemingly based on the belief that 
each and every member of these law- 
making bodies is an embodiment of civic 
virtue, filled to overflowing with patriotic 
desire to advance the welfare of his con- 
stituents and conspicuously lacking in the 
reprehensible intention of using his pub- 
lic office as a “private snap.” 

Of course, we knew better. The busi- 
ness man who breathed easier when the 
legislature had adjourned; the citizen 
who voted for a candidate on the ground 
that he was probably no worse than the 
others ; the civic bodies that petitioned in 
vain for the correction of glaring abuses, 
had no illusions on the subject. And for 
our more complete education, the ex- 
posures which have been increasingly 
frequent of late have left us without the 
shadow of excuse for other than a per- 
verse determination not to see the self- 
evident. Foreign critics have not been 
so blind, and almost from the earliest 
days of the republic have regarded this 
official corruption as a proof of the im- 
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possibility of the continuance of a de- 
mocracy. 

The theory of representative govern- 
ment is beautiful. The citizens in their 
respective localities having selected their 
worthiest and wisest, delegate to them 
the power of legislating for the benefit 
of all, serene in the conviction that such 
aggregations of moral pulchritude will 
produce nothing but good works. The 
fact is that we have turned over our 
affairs to the control of a number of mis- 
cellaneous humans, and have said to 
them in effect: We hereby give you au- 
thority to direct our destinies for a cer- 
tain term of years; we promise to abide 
submissively by your decrees, and we 
voluntarily divest ourselves of any power 
to amend or annul your acts, regardless 
of the possibility that they may be to our 
injury in greater or lesser degree. One 
need not be a publicist to know to what 
condition this method of conducting our 
Government has brought us. A single 
illustration will serve. When the fran- 
chise which “Jake” Sharp of unsavory 
memory purchased from the Board of 
Aldermen in 1884 was attacked on the 
ground that it had been obtained by 
proved bribery, the courts of New York 
State held that this fact made no differ- 
ence, that the Board had the legal power 
to grant such a franchise, and the at- 
tendant corruption did not vitiate the le- 
gality of the grant. 

What must democracy do to be saved? 
Clearly the weak point in representative 
government as administered in the 
United States at present is the absolute 
lack of control by the people over those 
to whom they have delegated govern- 
mental functions. In order to protect 
themselves against the unscrupulous use 
of these powers the people must possess 
themselves of the final voice in legisla- 
tion, the right to initiate desired laws and 
to veto bad ones. They must be able 
summarily to end the official career of 
any misrepresentative who betrays the 
trust reposed in him. In short, the initia- 
tive and referendum to control measures, 
and the power of recall over men, are 
the clearly logical steps in the evolution 
of government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people. 

During the recent session of Congress 
Senator Jonathan Bourne, of Oregon, 
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delivered his maiden speech. The story 
goes that he intended to deliver it 
oratorically, but was attacked with stage 
fright and decided to read it instead. 
The speech’ was a_ remarkable synopsis 
of the recent political history of Oregon 
which today possesses the Australian 
ballot, corrupt practices act, direct 
primary, initiative and referendum, and 
the recall. In an article by Senator 
Bourne our readers have seen in our 
issue of June 23 the facts and argu- 
ments of that speech ably presented. 
The speech was not received with any 
noticeable enthusiasm in the Senate 
of the United States, which august 
body is not intensely interested in 
methods of enabling the people to 
make laws to suit themselves—tariff 
laws, for example, or in giving them 
supervision over the “pork barrel.” But 
among the “common people” Senator 
Bourne’s effort has fared somewhat bet- 
ter. Up to date, more than a ‘million 
copies of the speech have been dis- 
tributed. Farmers’ organizations are 
planning to have it read and discussed 
in their lodges. Insurgent Republicans 
and some Democrats who ought to be 
insurgents have been instrumental in its 
dissemination. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, non-partisan direct legis- 
lation leagues, and thousands of in- 
dividual citizens have spread this good 
seed where it will surely fructify. It is 
our hope and belief that the widespread 
interest evinced in Senator Bourne’s 
speech indicates that the time is not far 
distant when the right of the people to 
exercise direct control over their vital 
interests will be the paramount issue in 
the country. Fs 


G. Stanley Hall’s Method in 


Missions 


In the new Journal of Race Develop- 
ment the president of Clark University 
tells the proper “pedagogical method ap- 
plicable to missions.” He says, approv- 
ingly: 

“Some are bold enough often to say that the 
first task of the missionary of the future will 
be to make men good Buddhists, Confucian- 
ists, and even fetish-worshipers or pagans gen- 
erally, and that only when a veritable renais- 
sance of their inherited beliefs and cults has 
been achieved will they be ripe for a religion 
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that may be condensed into the simple phrase, 
‘Love and serve God and man’... . The prob- 
lem of the missionary of the future will be to 
first become the scholar and apostle of the 
people among whom he lives. He should aim 
at the revival of all that is best in it, if possi- 
ble raise up a generation of native reformers 
and propagandists of it, and then only when 
this has been done, his endeavor should be to 
make it blossom into what is surely the ulti- 
mate religion of all mankind-—that of love and 
service. 

Doubtless this method would take 
time, and those now in the business have 
gone more directly at their task, and with 
fair success. But it is worth trying—in 
some other branches of civilization, that 
we might see how it would work. 

It should be tried in agriculture. The 
“primitive,” to use President Hall’s 
word, scratches the ground with a 
pointed forked stick. The agricultural 
missionary in India, say, should teach 
the native to point it better, to press it a 
little deeper, to improve the yoke to his 
buffalo, to winnow his rice more care- 
fully and to help his women turn the 
hand-mill. By and by he will be able to 
use a foreign plow. The English Gov- 
ernment is quite wrong in hastily crowd- 
ing tea culture in Assam, the rubber 
plantations in Ceylon and the new art of 
forestry. They should wait a century. 

So with transportation. The old cara- 
van way, with laden porters or camels, 
might be greatly improved, and it is the 
native industry. And yet the mission- 
aries of commerce are pushing railroads 
thru and across Africa, radically break- 
ing up old customs, destroying old trade 
routes, in utter disregard of all the rules 
of pedagogy. In China the same thing 
is being done without waiting to teach 
the people that they need not fear the 
spirits of the hills and valleys. 

Another case in which the gradual, 
scientific way was cast aside is that of 
the acceptance of Western education and 
civilization by Japan. The people had 
not been educated and prepared for it, 
but a few native missionaries of civiliza- 
tion forced it on the country. They 
thought the Western ways better, and 
they took them all at once, schools, uni- 
versities, Parliament and all, and all the 
Western foreign commerce and manu- 
factures. It was very unscientific; they 
ought to have taken at least a hundred 
years, three generations, to get “a good 
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ready.” To be sure their way worked, 
and saved Japan from being swallowed 
up by Russia, or from being divided up, 
like Africa, between the greedy Western 
nations; but President Hall could have 
taught them the better way. 

The “pedagogical” principle is this, 
and don’t fail to follow it: Never give 
your best to a belated people; keep it for 
yourself. Your ancestors had to strug- 
gle thru many generations, let the other 
fellows do the same. Do not give them 
the advantage of the achievements of the 
past; let them go the old road. To be 
sure we are all of us born ignorant as 
African babies and have to be pushed 
and crowded by accomplished teachers in 
youth into the total gains of a hundred 
generations, but don’t give this sudden 
impulse to the ignorant infants of the 
hitherto unfavored peoples. They could 
not stand it. Give them civilization and 
give them Christianity only by slow ap- 
proach and in minim doses. So teaches 
the sapience of pedagogy. Never hurry 
evolution. i , 


Prison Reform 


Mr. Winston CuHurcHILL, the Lib- 
eral Cabinet Minister, has lately an- 
nounced some epoch-making reforms in 
prison administration. A bill will be in- 
troduced this fall, securing to persons 
condemned to pay a fine a short interval 
for raising the required sum. The editor 
of the London Spectator writes that “of 
138 persons condemned to Wandsworth 
Prison in a single week for nonpayment 
of fines the Governor believes that forty 
or fifty could have paid if time had been 
allowed.” In the move now taken to- 
ward improving this unhappy state of 
affairs, another step is taken in that ad- 
vance toward a more just, as well as 
more merciful treatment of the unfor- 
tunate which was by no means a novelty 
even when Henry Fielding laid down the 
evils of the debtors’ prisons in “Amelia.” 

The extension of the time allowed for 
the payment of fines is not, however, the 
only reform announced by Mr. Churchill. 
It is proposed to abolish imprisonment 
for persons under the age of twenty-one, 
“except for gross crimes.” A “default- 
ers’ drill” will be substituted, it is re- 
ported; and this should save five thou- 
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sand boys each year from learning the 
brutalizing lessons of prison life. 

We agree that prison sentences should 
be regarded as imposing, not correction 
alone (even in theory), but also punish- 
ment. This is a point in dispute in cer- 
tain circles: what is incontrovertible is 
that the punishment involved should not 
be exacted at the cost of the community 
itself. Such must even be the case while 
English law continues to authorize 
“three permanent punishments” enumer- 
ated not long ago, as “(1) hunger, (2) 
insomnia, (3) disease.” Never was a 
more daring generalization phrased by 
an historian than Professor McMaster’s 
assertion as to American conditions that 

“We have changed our prisons from stews 
and brothels and seminaries of crime into re- 
formatories of crime.” 

Probably the best word that the most 
fatuous student of this matter could 
safely speak, in the discussion of prison 
conditions in Anglo-Saxon lands, would 
be something like this: the system which 
we have evolved, not without clumsiness, 
in an age of increasing enlightenment, 
temporarily removes from the commun- 
ity, with less of cruelty than was form- 
erly used, those individuals, precisely, 
whom the community can most readily 
spare. 

& 
A Surgical Opportunity 

THE raising of chickens for pleasure 
and profit has many attractions for those 
so situated that they can engage in it. 
Even when conducted on a small scale 
it contributes to the family maintenance 
and adds to the larder what cannot al- 
ways be purchased from the grocer, On 
a large scale it is sometimes profitable, 
altho perhaps not to the extent of esti- 
mates based upon irrefutable mathe- 
matical demonstrations. But chicken 
raising has disadvantages. The most 
serious of these, since it cannot be con- 
trolled by good fences, is the fact’ that 
cocks crow at unseemly hours and make 
themselves neighborhood nuisances. The 
watchdog who bays the moon, or every 
few minutes rushes off in a paroxysm 
of fury, barking with all the power of 
his leather lungs, may have nothing to 
bark at, but in his case the excuse may 
be pleaded that he is nervous and thinks 
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he discovers occasion for alarm even 
when none exists. Doubtless he fancies 
he is doing his duty, and perhaps believes 
that if he makes his presence known 
and his vigilance a matter of common 
report, the danger from evil-disposed 
persons will be avoided, as they will 
keep away from his bark and his teeth. 
But in the case of the cock even the 
excuse of good intentions cannot be 
pleaded. He crows because he wants to, 
and it may be because all other created 
beings wish he would not. He is an 
early riser and a light sleeper, and it is 
his habit to crow not only at sunrise, but 
at irregular and apparently arbitrary 
intervals thru what have been euphemis- 
tically designated as the “still watches.” 
His propensity in this respect is attested 
by the experience of centuries, and the 
profoundest study has failed to discover 
that any useful purpose is served by it. 
If, like the statue of Memnon, at Thebes, 
he saluted the rising sun and was there- 
with content, we might find in this a 
survival of customs derived from a 
primitive ancestry which had erected a 
sun myth into a religion; but no such 
connection is traceable, and we are left 
to the conclusion that the cock crows 
when and as he does for no other reason 
than pure egoism, and because he be- 
lieves that “the pibroch of his race—the 
song without a tune” is melodious, 
agreeable and plausible. Whenever he 
chances to awaken he sends his raucous 
challenge ricocheting across the land- 
scape, to awaken instant and defiant re- 
sponse from every cock within hearing. 
In this it resembles a relay message by 
wireless telegraphy. It starts an endless 
chain of crows which, if not circum- 
terrestrial, is at least transcontinental. 
Very likely the initial post-midnight 
crow of a cock in Lubec, Me., subsides 
in ultimate silence in the poultry yard 
nearest the Pacific. 

It may be there are human beings who 
do not hear this sleep-murdering intru- 
sion upon the welcome silence of the 
night, or hearing it, do not resent it. 
The owner of a crowing cock may even 
rejoice in the evidence of virility which 
his crow betokens, and between naps 
whisper “More power to him.” But for 
the average citizen it is anathema. 
Thousands of costly and vexatious law- 
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suits and tens of thousands of implac- 
able neighborhood feuds have resulted 
from the protests of angry people justly 
aggrieved. When served with a peremp- 
tory order of nuisance abatement from a 
local board of health, or a summons of 
court to show cause why an injunction 
should not issue, etc., the poultry raiser 
suffers an affront for which no apology 
can atone and which can be adjudicated 
only in accordance with the Roman lex 
talionts. Inthe conflict between those 
who desire to raise poultry and those 
who object to cock-crowing there is 
enough to shake the foundations of 
society and disrupt an older republic 
than ours. 

This suggests the inquiry why surgery 
cannot provide the modus vivendi which 
the partisans in this perennial conflict 
may not be seeking, but should welcome. 
Experience, supplemented by the most 
careful inquiry, has not shown that the 
vocal organs of the cock perform any 
useful function. Rostand has made this 
undisputed fact. the basis of the most 
successful play of the year. No doubt 
the ability to crow vociferously may 
gratify the vanity of the cock and im- 
press hens, pullets and cockerels with his 
importance; but beyond this it is as 
futile as the defiance of Ajax. So far 
as is known or as we have any reason 
to believe, the cock would be just as use- 
ful if he could not crow at all; that he 
would be vastly more agreeable goes 
without saying. Indeed, if the ego in 
his cosmos was minified several diam- 
eters and he was reduced to the neces- 
sity’ of maintaining his authority by 
deeds rather than proclamations, there is 
every reason to believe that he would 
experience great moral improvement and. 
have a much better tenure of life. The 
bucolic headsman visits his ungentle 
ministrations first upon the young cocks 
who try to crow. 

It would seem that very simple sur- 
gery would result in keeping wide open 
the glottis of a cock selected to live, and 
effectually prevent the stretching of the 
vocal cords of the larynx, without: which 
articulation, or its equivalent in galli- 
naceous vocalization, would be impos- 
sible. A very slight change in the nat- 
ural arrangement of the laryngeal dia- 
phrams would silence them, and with a 
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properly designed instrument this might 
be done with no more discomfort to the 
bird than would be justified by the re- 
sult. No doubt the cock who found that 
he could not crow would step just as 
high and pretend that he had become a 
philosopher and practised reticence as a 
rebuke to the banal commonplaces of the 
habitually loquacious. The economic 
value of such an operation would be be- 
yond estimate. Chicken raising would 
thenceforth become tolerable even in 
relatively populous centers; the city mah 
who, as Dr. Holmes tells us, longs in 
summer to 


“ 


—— vole to some umbrageous clump,— 
Depart, be off, excede, evade, erump’ 
would not be deterred from so doing by 
the knowledge that his needed sleep 
would be dissipated by environing cocks. 
Even laying hens absorbed by maternal 
duties and solicitudes might welcome 
peace and quietness and become even 
more attentive to the business of their 
lives. It is quite safe to say that years 
of study and experiment have been de- 
voted to the attainment of objects im- 
measurably less beneficial to humanity 
than those outlined. Now and then to 
prolong a life menaced by some unusual 
or even normal danger is commendable ; 
but to confer substantial happiness upon 
millions of the living while they live and 
are trying to do something useful is 
even better, and should entitle the bene- 
factor of humanity who does this by 
showing how to silence cocks to the 
most conspicuous vacant niche in the 
pantheon of fame. 


Bd 


The establishment 
of agricultural 
schools is going on 
rapidly in some of the States, and surely 
in nearly all of them. It seems impossi- 
ble to wait for a complete readjustment 
of the common school system to indus- 
trial methods and aims. This will prob- 
ably be achieved, but the farmers of the 
country are impatient, and demand im- 
mediate action in some direction. Arkan- 
sas is about to build four agricultural 
schools on the largest type. The State 
Legislature appropriated $350,000, and 
the cities are endowing the same schools 
with $500,000 more. The schools are to 


Agricultural Schools 
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be built and furnished according to the 
most improved methods, borrowing a 
good deal from the Stout schools of 
Wisconsin. They will be so located 
as to stand for agricultural con- 
ditions that represent the whole State. 
Arkansas topography and_ climate 
permit of a very wide range of hor- 
ticulture and agriculture. The schools 
in this State, as in all the Western 
States, will pay special attention 
to soil culture, forestry, and the general 
subject of conservation of resources. 
The new breed of farmers must know 
how to stop waste as well as grow large 
crops. Above all, they must know how 
to make soil, instead of exhausting it. 
A distinctive feature of the Southwest- 
ern schools is the breeding of fine live 
stock. Only pedigree stock will be pur- 
chased for breeding, and the folly will be 
demonstrated of breeding inferior ani- 
mals. A recent bulletin from one of 
our agricultural colleges shows us that 
twenty-two animals on one farm brought 
in not quite as many dollars as eight on 
an adjacent farm, while costing an equal 
sum. The establishment of these indus- 
trial schools does not in the least make it 
less important to adjust our common 
schools to the practical and actual needs 
of the people. They should educate to- 
ward work and not from it; toward the 
country and achievement in production, 
as a rule, 
as 

From City Ihe State of Missouri is the 
to Country first to adopt a systematic 

method of officially aiding in 
the movement from the city to the coun- 
try. It has undertaken to establish 
colonies, and Governor Hadley is at the 
head of the movement. One of these 
colonies contains about two thousand 
acres, divided into homesteads of forty 
acres each. All buildings and fencing 
and other improvements will be made at 
cost. An expert farmer is engaged to 
take charge of each colony, and direct 
the work, so as to allow the least pos- 
sible waste. Uncleared land. is priced at 
ten dollars per acre, and ten years’ time 
will be given to all settlers in which to 
pay for their farms. The colony is 
equipped with a saw mill, a planing mill, 
a corn mill, a store and a post office. 
The State Immigration Board super- 
vises the selection of the land, and this 
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present colony, the second in time of 
establishment, is in the rolling region of 
the Ozarks. It is a well-selected loca- 
tion, with perfect drainage and pure 
water and clean atmosphere. A rail- 
road connection is secured. Bradford, 
the farmer in charge, is a Harvard man, 
and has some ideals of a social sort 
which he would like to work out. He is 
a skillful fruit grower, and a strong be- 
liever in co-operation. He will run the 
central farm himself, and has supplied 
the same with the very best farm im- 
plements, including a cannery. The 
first colony organized was in Stoddard 
County, and others are to follow. It is 
hoped to not only discharge a good deal 
of congestion from the cities, but to 
bring back those Missourians who were 
drawn off into Canada by a promise of 
immense wheat crops. These have 
learned, by actual experience, that an 
eight months long winter, with week 
long blizzards, do not constitute a gar- 
den of Eden. Other States are propos- 
ing to take up this scheme of officially 
establishing colonies; and we see no 
reason why it should not succeed. 


ot 


The celebration of Charles 
Dickens’s hundredth birthday 
will have a new feature if 
the scheme of a writer in the London 
Strand be adopted. Dickens lived at an 
epoch when no international copyright 
treaty had been signed by this land and 
his own; and no international copyright 
law in any form proved of much 
pecuniary advantage to him. Hence, in 
spite of the vast popularity of his books, 
his “receipts” proved inadequate for an 
extravagant man; and of his three sur- 
viving children and seventeen grandchil- 
dren, several are embarrassed more 
even than John Dickens, his father—so 
magnificent and impecunious. The sug- 
gestion is that “Dickens stamps” at two 
cents each be sold to those who own his 
books, and said owners are expected to 
paste one stamp in each volume. It is a 
kind of voluntary tax, a sort of con- 
science-fund to make up for what the 
novel-writer lost in copyright returns. 
The project would be sure of proving 
vastly remunerative if it once “took 
hold.” The question is, Have most 
Americans and “colonials” (we suspect 


Dickens’s 
Centenary 
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the scheme is aimed at their heads, 
chiefly) the order of sensibility which 
would bring them to the purchase of 
“Dickens stamps”? Perhaps so; tho 
just why the public should take up a col- 
lection for the twenty surviving 
descendants is a question for the 
psychologist alone. If there were only 
one needy daughter—or, say, two or 
there poor grandsons, orphaned, and in 
need of a schooling—the world would 


certainly respond. Twenty of them, 
however, stand a poor chance. For the 
question suggests itself: Is there 


much logic in hastening to the support 
of a dead novelist’s offspring, many 
years after, when actual poets are left to 
blow their brains out? The new pro- 
ject savors of a sentimentality like that 
of certain chapters in the story of Little 
Nell. Yet perhaps that is the fact which 
will recommend it to the great soft- 
hearted public, that has idolized this 
same Little Nell. 


& 
ze It is admitted that in 
Miasionasy Week missionary lands 


Compared Catholics have more 


converts than Protestants; but in reply 
it is claimed that at present the growth of 
Protestant missions is more rapid than 
that of the Catholic. The question is dis- 
cussed in the Korrespondenzblatt fiir den 
Katholische Klerus Deutschlands, No. 
12, and it is frankly admitted that the 
Protestant claim is founded on facts. 
This influential Catholic journal says: 


“It has been computed that the 260,000,000 
Catholics contribute about 20,000,000 marks 
($5,000,000) annually for mission purposes, 
while the 160,000,000 Protestants contribute 
80,000,000 marks ($20,000,v00). his is an 
average of eight pfennigs for each Catholic, 
but more than six times that much for each 
Protestant. This greater degree of liberality 
on the part of the Protestants is to a large 
extent caused by the superior organization of 
the latter. Especially do the mission confer- 
ences and regular congregational mission fes- 
tivals in common vogue among the Protestants 
do much to make the mission cause popular 
among them, and these auxiliaries could with 
advantage be adopted by the Catholic 
churches too. The number of mission work- 
ers in the foreign fields of the Protestants is 
45,622, on the Catholic side, 34,454. It is true 
that the Catholic Church reports no fewer 
than 30,414 mission stations, while the Prot- 
estants count only 3,790; but to counterbalance 
this the latter have 18,921 schools with 867,- 
400 pupils, while the Catholics have 17,834 
schools with 790,880 pupils,” 
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The new Biblical Com- 
mission, of the Vati- 
can, has among its 
labors that granting the degree of Doc- 
tor of Sacred Scripture. There are very 
few of them, and the kind of examina- 
tion which the candidate must pass will 
be of interest. The Rev. George Hitch- 
cock was the applicant. First Father 
Gismondi examined him in Syriac, tak- 
ing the ‘“Tenth Dynasty of Bar Hebrzeus 
and the Gospels.” Then Father 
Gennochi took up the Hebrew text of 
Isaiah, and Father Fonck the Greek of 
Romans. Then Abbot Janssens exam- 
ined him on the exegetical works of the 
fathers and Father Molim on the critical 
exegesis of the Scriptures. The candi- 
date was then given the subject for a 
lecture of an hour, with but one hour 
for preparation, on “The Privilege and 
Final Conversion of the Jewish 
People,” with particular attention to 
Paul’s treatment of the subject in 
Romans 9, 10 and 11. On a succeeding 
day his thesis on “The Higher Criticism 
of Isaiah” was presented, and Fathers 
Vigouroux and Gismondi and the Abbot 
Janssens, who had read it beforehand, 
presented difficulties for him to answer. 
We take it that everything was in Latin, 
and he “passed.” It was a fair sort of 
examination, but, so far as the Oriental 
part is concerned, not so_ difficult 
as has to be passed by candidates for a 
fellowship at the American School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem. The conclu- 
sion which the candidate must reach on 
such critical questions as the higher 
criticism of Isaiah are already fixed for 
him by the Biblical Commission which 
has decided what may or may not be 
believed. 


A Doctor of 
Sacred Scripture 


we 

“When history shall have 
Japanese Hobsons placed all the great his- 

torical events of the 
nineteenth century in their proper perspective, 
none will, we believe, bulk larger in the eyes 
of posterity than the appearance of Admiral 
non “p fleet in Japanese waters on July 8, 
1553. 
It is thus that the leading article of 
the London Times’s recent “Japanese 
number” (July 19) opens; and no 
American wants to question the judg- 
ment. Unfortunately, another Ameri- 
can naval officer—the hero of the “Mer- 
rimac”—hbids fair to efface the earlier 
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commander’s glory. We have never yet 
heard of a Japanese Perry, but a 
“Japanese Hobson” emerges in_ the 
person of Mr. Takenokoshi Yosaburo, 
author of “Twenty-five Centuries of 
Japanese History.” He is convinced that 
a conflict between his nation and ours is 
ultimately inevitable; for, as he has re- 
cently informed the Oriental Economic 
Society, the idea of our expansion 
flows, respectively, westward and south- 
Society, the tide of our expansion 
of time. This is the view of “Fighting 
Bob” Evans, who never scruples to 
talk for publication. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is not the view of the keener 
Japanese publicists, nor even of the 
better kind of editors. The Japanese 
Hobsons are treated at home as dan- 
gerous characters—who are to be toler- 
ated only because their very existence 
springs out of our own intemperance in 
speech and in idea. The Hochi Shim- 
bun, a type of Japanese journalism at 
its best, declares that there is need to 
check the utterances of the Oriental 
Hobsons ; as we need to curb our own. 
Js 

It is because we are interested in the 
very important subject of church union 
that we have paid some attention to the 
results of the union of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians with the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church, and the contest for the 
property by those who refused to join. 
The anti-union men have claimed that a 
majority of the members of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, variously 
estimated at from °100,000 to 150,000, 
have refused to accept the union and 
remain with the recusants. Now their 
year book has appeared and it shows 
how misleading this has been. The anti- 
unionists now claim but 56,109 resident 
members, and this number has evidently 
been considerably padded out. They 
can find but 17,018 members in Ten- 
nessee, their stronghold, where they 
assured the Supreme Court that they 
had not less than 35,000. 

& 

We are fortunate in being able to 
print so unusual and important an 
article this week as that by Congress- 
man Vreeland, who speaks with peculiar 
information as chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and vice chairman of the Monetary 


Commission, which has been visiting the 
capitals of Europe in search of light 
how to reform our banking system and 
prevent the frequent recurrence of 
panics. Every business man ought to 
read this article. It gives an idea of 
what some of the members of that Com- 
mission believe to be the true remedy 
for our financial evils; and perhaps 
gives a clue to the drift of their coming 
report. It is full of fact and clear argu- 
ment, and, on the face of it, conclusive. 
But it will be thoroly sifted, for against 
any sort of a central national bank there 
has been long prejudice. 
Js 

In an article lately printed in Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT the writer said: 

“Dun and Bradstreet have computed that 95 
per cent. of the business concerns in the United 
States jare sure to fail at some time in their 
career. 

We observe that Dun’s Review has 
lately discussed this matter. It has 
made careful reports of failures since 
1866. The number of mercantile con- 
cerns in the country in 1866 was about 
160,000; it is now about 1,300,000. 
During the years from 1866 to 1903 the 
number of business failures has been 
about one per cent. annually. A few 
have failed repeatedly, and many have 
gone out of business without failing, 
either because the business was not 
profitable, or because of death. It is 
clear that 95 per cent. is quite too large 
a proportion, unless we suppose the 
normal life of a business concern to be 
a century. 

ed 

The report that several hundred 
Hindu coolies are on their way to this 
country expecting to get positions as 
policemen is very curious. The govern- 
ment of India does not encourage emi- 
gration, and prohibits that of coolies un- 
less they have permanent employment 
engaged. But that is just the kind of 
immigrants which our laws forbid, for 
it is contract labor, so that they would 
seem to be doubly excluded. We have 
no law to exclude Hindus, if they meet 
the conditions imposed on other immi- 
grants. If these come to San Francisco 
they will not be warmly welcomed and 
will be sadly disappointed. There is no 
danger of any considerable immigration. 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
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Africa exclude them, and Canada prac- 
tically does the same. 


st 
The Republicans in Texas have in- 
creased their white membership - by 
40,000 in three years, and have an- 
nounced that it is a white man’s party 
and only white men shall hold office. 


They expect that this action will gain 


them 50,000 votes. Then why should 
not the negroes vote with the Demo- 
crats? They ought to go for the party 
that will treat them best, as they have 
been doing in Tennessee. To them their 
own interests and rights are paramount, 
and if the Democrats are split up and 
either faction will accept their votes no 
one can blame them for considering their 
own interests, as everybody else does. 
If the Republican party does such an in- 
justice it deserves to be repudiated. 


“We will not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If * apes’ confabulate or no; 
*Tis clear that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable.” 
Nor will we doubt Mr. Garner’s asser- 
tion that they have an inter-simian lan- 
guage of twenty or thirty sounds of 
which he knows a few. So all birds 
and beasts have their calls, beyond ques- 
tion, of imitation or alarm. The hen 
that clucks and the cock that crows 
clearly mean to express their minds. 
Mr. Garner’s studies are of interest in 
the broad field of comparative animal 
psychology which is attracting many 
students. 

& 

The titles of Ph. D. theses are some- 
times very puzzling. Here is one from 
Cornell University, written by’ Helen 
Brewster Owens, on “Conjugate Line 
Congruences of the Third Order De- 
fined in a Family of Quadrics.” Now 
“conjugate” we know, and a “conjugate 
line” we suppose relates to ancestry on 
both sides; and “congruences” are 
essential for happiness in the conjugate 
relation. But what kind of children are 

“quadrics,” and would a “family” of 
them be congruous or quarrelsome? We 
leave the riddle to = readers. 


The Alumni in the University of 
Kansas publish The Graduate Magazine, 
from which we learn that the annual 
religious census shows that the number 


of students is 1,855, of whom 1,163 are 
Church members (10 Jews), and only 
274 are without Church preference. 
‘Lhat is, over 62 per cent. of the students 
are members, and over 85 per cent. have 
a decided Church preference. And yet 
Harold Bolce included the University of 
Kansas among the institutions in which 
the students are taught contempt for 
religion. 
& 

We commend to our moneyed nobil- 
ity the kind of school established by the 
Marquis Inouye for the noble youth ot 
Japan, and which is so eagerly patron- 
ized that it is hard to get into it. ~It is 
conducted on the. severest lines. The 
students, all from the nobility, must 
practise the most austere life, rising 
early, studying hard, living coarsely, 
allowed only a pittance for pin-money, 
never using a jinriksha, and always 
riding third class in the cars. That 
means business, learning, manliness, en- 
durance and democracy. 


rd 

Fifty thousand enlisted soldiers have 
deserted from the United States army in 
the last twelve years, five thousand last 
year, according to a writer in the current 
Cosmopolitan. Well, what can you ex- 
pect when their lot is hard menial 
work, small pay and little glory? The 
American people do not take their army 
very seriously. They know that in any 
real war they will have to fight them- 
selves, and not leave the defense of their 
country to the professional soldiers. 


st 
Times have changed since the cholera 
invasion which so frightened our grand- 
parents in the thirties. Now we under- 
stand the disease and have effective 
quarantine. In a backward country 
like Russia they may have 50,000 deaths, 
and the disease may get a sudden foot- 
hold in Italy, but this country is im- 
mune, thanks to medical science. So 
no one need be alarmed. 
a 
Of all the suggestions for the proper 
designation of the men who fly the aero- 
planes the best is that of airmen. It cor- 
responds to seaman and landsman, and 
is far better than its next competitor for 
public favor, birdman. We do not call 
a sailor a fishman. 











An Industrial Problem 


SOME time ago one Dillon, a long- 
shoreman, then living in Hoboken, took 
out industrial insurance in the Metro- 
politan for $500. Subsequently this 
man was found hanging by a rope from 
a tree in Kings Woods, at Weehawken. 
At least, Mrs. Dillon viewed the body in 
the morgue and identified it as that of 
her husband. James Dillon had desert- 
ed her and the children more than a 
year previously, and was in consequence 
of very little use to her. Still, there was 
some satisfaction, even tho it was tinged 
with melancholy, to know what had be- 
come of him. It also seemed incumbent 
upon her to give him a decent burial. 
She thereupon applied to the insuring 
company for the $500 ‘insurance the 
dead man had taken out. She may or 
may not have intended to spend the en- 
tire proceeds of the policy on the fune- 
ral, but the Metropolitan having had 
previous experience in somewhat similar 
cases, was apparently not certain about 
the identification. The company there- 
fore declined to pay until the case was 
made clearer. Mrs. Dillon accordingly 
took her story to the Legal Aid Society 
in Jersey City, and its attorney put the 
wheels of justice in motion in so far as 
the bringing of a suit might be so de- 
scribed. Mrs. Dillon testified as to the 
personal appearance of her one time 
lord and master, even to a mole on his 
chin, and set forth that she had no 
doubt whatever that the body was that 
of her husband. It would appear to 
most men that a woman ought to know 
her own husband, yet three men were 
produced as witnesses to testify to their 
acquaintance with the said Dillon, and 
their belief that the supposed suicide 
was still in existence. The jury, how- 
ever, found for the widow against the 
insurance corporation with its millions, 
much after the fashion of juries in gen- 
eral. Meanwhile, the corporation ap- 
pealed after the body had gone to the 
paupers’ cemetery, at Snake Hill, the 
widow not being able to pay funeral ex- 


penses. Something like a year passed 
swiftly by and one Sunday afternoon 
Mts, Dillon was surprised to have a call 
from her husband. The identification 
of him was made, it seems, something 
after the insecure fashion of a house 
built upon the sinking sand. He had, it 
seems, heard that she had sworn out a 
warrant against him for desertion. With 
this as a moving cause, he went first to 
Brooklyn and then took a little trip to 
Wisconsin, but thoughts of home led 
him to return as described. Under the 
circumstances the Metropolitan will not 
pay the $500, as it might easily have 
done, if its course had been along the 
line of least resistance. Disappearance 
is sometimes accepted as proof of death, 
but in such cases the disappearance must 
run a reasonably long time. The inter- 
esting question obtrudes itself: What if 
the $500 had been promptly paid, or if 
Mr. Dillon, sometime a longshoreman, 
had stayed away until the appeal had 
gone against the company and it had 
paid the face of its policy? 


Js 

In honor of its centenary, the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, the New York manager of which 
is E. G. Richards, with headquarters at 
No. 76 William street, is issuing a very 
attractive memorial booklet, the title 
page of which includes a reproduction 
of a heading by Thomas Bewick, which 
appeared on the original proposal form 
of the company. The conditions exist- 
ing in England and Scotland, where the 
North British Insurance Company’s 
main risks are written, are briefly 
sketched, and the rise and progress of 
the company is given a place in its 
pages. The original office bearers of the 
company and its affiliations are named, 
as well as the managers, secretaries and 
actuaries in Edinburgh and London; 
tables showing the progress of the com- 
pany from 1809 to 1909 are given, the 
new business of the company is tabu- 
lated, a list of the branch offices appears, 
and a general survey and history is given 
in the booklet in an interesting form. 
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